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UN Day, October 24, Signalizes Completion of 3 Years of Helpfulness 


United Nations, Despite Handicaps, 
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Written in Office of Public Affairs, 
U. S. Department of State 


() croser 24, 1948—tthe day desig- 
nated by the General Assembly as United 
Nations Day—marks a period of 3 years 
since the Charter of the United Nations 
came into force. The story of those 3 
years is one of pioneering for peace, of 
exploring old problems, and of seeking 
new solutions. It is a story of steady 
progress against difficult odds. But the 
story is not generally well known, for 
great-power disagreements over political 
and security questions have monopolized 
public attention and obscured the many 
sound though unspectacular UN achieve- 
ments which promote the peace and sta- 
bility of the world. 

No fair measurement of the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations can be 
made without considering what the 
United Nations was set up to do and what 
it was expressly prohibited from doing. 
The UN was established to serve three 
basic purposes: 

First, to remove the causes of war by 
creating the conditions necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
peoples—higher standards of living, im- 
proved health conditions, and a broader 
acceptance of fundamental human 
rights. 

Second, to provide a meehanism for 
the adjustment of differences which en- 
danger international peace and security 
when normal diplomatic intercourse has 
failed. 

Third, to provide the means for build- 
ing collective security against acts of 
aggression, threats to the peace, and 
breaches of the peace, and to use diplo- 
matic, economic, and ultimately mili- 
tary measures when it becomes necessary 
to prevent the spread of hostilities. 

These broad aims would appear to 
cover practically all phases of interna- 
tional relations—political, social, and 
economic. However, this is by no means 
the case. It must be remembered that 
the United Nations is composed of sov- 
ereign states which have given it only 
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limited powers. The Charter affirms the 
principle of equality of members and pre- 
vents the United Nations from interven- 
ing in matters which are “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction” of these 
separate states. Therefore, the UN may 
impinge on the sovereignty of its mem- 
bers only to the degree which they have 
voluntarily permitted by their adherence 
to the Charter. Since the UN is not a 
superstate, it cannot, without the co- 
operation of member nations, settle dis- 
putes, safeguard collective security, or 
launch economic and social projects de- 
signed to remove the causes of war. 

The United Nations is not designed to 
replace entirely the pattern of two-way 
intercourse between nations. Much of 
the world’s business can be carried on 
more effectively through normal diplo- 
matic channels. Furthermore, the 
United Nations was not designed to make 
the peace following World War II, but 
rather to maintain the peace once it was 
reestablished. When the Charter was 
prepared it was anticipated that peace 
settlements with enemy countries would 
soon be made by the major powers and 
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their allies. Peace has not yet been made 
with Germany and Japan. These are 
some of the major facts to bear in mind 
in evaluating the record of accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations after 3 years 
of its existence. 


Political and Security 
Accomplishments 


The most difficult task of the United 
Nations has been the adjustment of po- 
litical disputes. In a number of cases the 
Security Council obtained important re- 
sults in this field. The exercise of the 
veto, however, has made this problem 
more difficult. Instead of reserving this 
right for questions of overwhelming im- 
portance, the Soviet Union has vetoed 
proposals in the Security Council at least 
22 times—1l1l on membership applica- 
tions, 9 on issues of pacific settlement, 
and 2 on measures to meet a threat to the 
peace. France has used the veto twice— 
once jointly with the Soviet Union on 
the Spanish case and once in connection 
with Indonesia. The United States, the 


United Kingdom, and China have never 





Resolutions translated into action mean material help—and consequent economic and 


business advancement—for war-devastated and underdeveloped areas. 


Here locomotives 


are shipped to China under a United Nations project. 








A spectacular success: the stamping out of a cholera epideqiic in Egypt shows what 
The plague, which spread at the rate of more than 
1,000 new cases a day, was brought to a stop within 2 months—for the first time in medi- 
cal history within so short a time—because the World Health Organization of the UN 
mobilized many nations’ aid and shipped by air enough vaccine and blood plasma to 
Here emergency supplies are loaded onto a Cairo-bound 


international action can accomplish. 


vaccinate 5,000,000 persons. 
plane. 


exercised this right. In certain cases, 
however, the Security Council was unable 
to take action because none of the pro- 
posals had received the required number 
of affirmative votes. The inability of the 
Security Council in certain cases to reach 
a decision should not obscure the fact 
that the United Nations has contributed 
directly and indirectly to the solution of 
a number of political disputes. 


Iran 


The Iranian case illustrates the indi- 
rect influence of the Security Council. 
When the charge was laid before the 
Council that Soviet troops were refusing, 
contrary to treaty obligation, to evacuate 
the northern part of Iran, the Soviet 
Union refused even to participate in the 
debate. Yet the full discussion of the 
question and the decision to keep the 
problem on the Council’s agenda were 
followed by the withdrawal of these 
troops from Iranian territory. 


Syria and Lebanon 


In the case involving the continued 
presence of British and French troops in 
Syria and Lebanon after the end of hos- 
tilities, the Security Council obtained an 
almost immediate response. When those 
two countries requested the immediate 
withdrawal of British and French troops 
from their territory, the formal action of 
the Council proposing gradual withdraw- 
al was blocked by the veto of the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, both France and 
the United Kingdom declared that they 
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territorial integrity of Greece have like. 
wise been hampered by the Soviet Union 
these endeavors have been far from ty 
tile. The commissions appointed by the 
Security Council and General Assembly 
to investigate the charges that Yugo. 
Slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania were aiding 
Greek rebels have built up a body of evi. 
dence concerning the _ activities of 
Greece's northern neighbors. The direc. 
tion of world attention to these facts 
through the reports of the “watch-dog” 
commissions, as well as the presence of g 
Commission in the area, has played an 
important part in preventing attempts 
to destroy the independence and politj. 
cal integrity of Greece. The moral pres. 
sure of this surveillance by the rest of 
the world is still assisting the Greek Goy. 
ernment and will undoubtedly continue 
until such time as Greece is able to de. 
fend its independence alone. 


Indonesia 


5 sea i succeeded in obtaining a cease-fire in the 
fighting between the Dutch and Indone- 
sian forces. 
created the committee of Good Offices, 
which in securing Dutch-Indonesian 
signature to the Renville Agreement has 
not only established a line of demarca- 
tion and a truce between the opposing 
forces but has obtained agreement on 18 
political principles to guide the setting 
up of the United States of Indonesia. 
This Committee continues to aid in ob- 
taining a lasting political settlement. 
This action, involving a population half 
that of the United States, is a milestone 
in the movement away from the old co- 


would act in accordance with the ex- 
pressed desire of the majority of the 
Council and proceeded to withdraw their 
forces. 


Greece 


Although the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to protect the independence and 








Tackling a continent’s ills is the UN’s Economic Commission for Europe—a down-to- 
earth practical group which has set a notable record helping break such bottlenecks in 
production as coal, steel, electric-power, timber, and transport shortages. Its field team 
is shown here studying the industrial needs of a hard-hit country. The Commission 
now lays emphasis on the expansion of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, 
without which recovery of the stricken continent cannot be complete. 
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In Indonesia the United Nations first | 


The Security Council then | 
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| government. WHA T THE 


Kashmir 


- In the Kashmir dispute between India UNI 1949) 
NATIONS 


and Pakistan the Security Council has 
taken steps to arrange for the disposi- 
vi. | tion of disputed territory. After nego- 
of | tiations had failed between India and IS DOING 
ec. | Pakistan, the Security Council recom- 

cts | mended the adoption of a truce and a 
og” plebiscite and dispatched a Commission 
fq! tothe area. While the outcome of these 
an | proposals is still pending, it is already 
pts | clear that the Security Council has ob- 
ti. | tained a cooling-off period in the dispute 
es. | and had been instrumental in preventing 
of | the spread of violence which might have 





For 






yy. | engulfed most of the Indian subcontinent ee | 
ue | in war. / 
The failure of Soviet-American nego- j ‘ d 
tiations concerning the establishment of H 


— 


rst | an independent government for Korea 


he | led to the submission of the problem by 
ye. | the United States to the General As- © r g Gi os 
en | sembly. The Assembly decided to call \ 


es, | for the election of a National Assembly 
an | in Korea to establish such a government, 
as | thus paving the way for the withdrawal 
3. | of Soviet and American troops, Despite 
ng the refusal of the Soviet Government to 
1g | permit the election in northern Korea, 
ng | the United Nations has gone ahead with 
ia. | its plans and through a Commission has 
b. | observed the election in southern Korea. 
nt. | The National Assembly chosen in the 
alf | election has met, and a President and 
ne | Premier have been selected. Thus the 


This design from the cover of a widely circulated booklet shows that better business 
looms large among the objectives of UN. 





, first steps have been taken toward set- The Security Council was prevented by 
ting up a democratic government of veto from acting on the British charge 
| Korea organized under the auspices of against Albania concerning damage to 
the United Nations. two destroyers and loss of 44 lives by a 
° mine explosion in the Corfu Channel. 
Palestine Thereupon the problem was submitted 
Because of the complex and sharply to the International Court of Justice, 
conflicting interests of all the parties which confirmed its right to consider the 
concerned, the Palestine case has proved case and is proceeding to hear arguments 
| to be perhaps the most difficult problem on the merits from both parties. 

; confronting the United Nations. At this In such cases as Indonesia, Kashmir, 
stage it is still too early to say whether Palestine, and in the second stage of the 
or not the United Nations will be able to Corfu case the veto has not been exer- 
obtain a solution to this problem, al- cised. Instead, the Soviet Union ab- 
though it did succeed in obtaining agree- stained from voting and thereby per- 
ment to a truce between the warring mitted the Security Council to take ac- 
parties and has provided a mediator to tion. This practice, which all of the 
assist them in working out a peaceful permanent members of the Council have 
solution. Both the Security Council and invoked, illustrates the ability of the 

Ai : = the General Assembly continue to be Council to modify and improve its 
ir safety through international co- : : : 
operation is the goal of ICAO which op- available as mechanisms for reaching method of operation. Even when the 
erates a network of weather ships along a settlement concerning Palestine’s fu- veto has blocked action by the United 
the principal trans-Atlantic routes, pro- ture. Nations, the moral effects of the evidence 





viding pilots with the latest meteorological 


ra data and maintaining rescue service. The Corfu Channel submitted and the ful discussions by the 

rs direct and broad-scale benefits to persons ‘ . members have been important, for the 

so ying — ee — is obvious. The Corfu Channel case has been debate on a problem in a world forum has 
Here a balloon with recording instruments ‘ ‘ thi 

il Mittnched feces the deck of a Unieed marked by the use of another procedure itself an effect which should not be un- 
Nations weather ship. of the United Nations in settling disputes. derestimated. 


ly October 23. 1948 ? 








Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Members of the United Nations 
which administer non-self-governing 
territories have agreed to foster the ad- 
vancement of these territories and to 
transmit reports on them to the Secre- 
tary-General. The General Assembly 
has suggested a comprehensive outline 
of points to be covered in such reports 
and has set up a special committee to 
analyze these documents. As a result, 
the General Assembly is able to discuss 
conditions in these territories and to 
bring to the attention of world opinion 
any situation inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

For those non-self-governing territo- 
ries which are also trust territories, the 
United Nations has been able to take an 
even more active role through the trus- 
teeship system. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil has assumed responsibility for super- 
vising the administration of nine non- 
strategic trust territories—New Guinea, 
Nauru, Western Samoa, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, and two each in the Came- 
roons and Togoland. In order to ascer- 
tain if the nations actually administer- 
ing the trust territories carry out the 
principles of the Charter, the Trustee- 
ship Council has developed a procedure 
for examining annual reports and peti- 
tions and making periodic visits. In re- 
sponse to a special petition, the Council 
sent a mission to Western Samoa, and 
the recommendations of its report in fa- 
vor of greater self-government were put 
into effect by the administering power, 
New Zealand. A petition by the Ewe peo- 
ple in Togoland to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil concerning barriers between the Ewe 
peoples in the two trust territories has 
brought about a relaxation of these ob- 
stacles on the part of the two administer- 
ing nations, France and the United 
Kingdom. 

The United Nations has also assumed 
general supervision over one strategic 
area, the former Japanese mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific, north of the equator. 
These islands, which the United States 
administers, are the first to be designated 
a strategic trust territory subject gen- 
erally to surveillance by the Security 
Council. Under the Charter, the Trus- 
teeship Council is to assist in the super- 
vision of the political, economic, social, 
and educational aspects of the adminis- 
tration of these islands. 

As part of the effort of the United Na- 
tions to solve the Palestine problem, the 
Trusteeship Council was instructed by 
the General Assembly to prepare a Stat- 
ute for the City of Jerusalem and to 
carry out the responsibilities of the 
United Nations for the administration of 
the city. This Statute has been prepared, 
and the Council stands ready to accept its 
responsibilities if and when the United 
Nations so desires. 
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Aid to Palestine refugees is part of the 


UN Disaster Prevention program. Ship- 
ments include food for both Arab and 
Jewish children and medical supplies to 
prevent the outbreak of diseases in 
camps. a 

At the same time the Trusteeship 
Council is obtaining information on the 
political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust areas by means of reports, peti- 
tions, and visits. On the basis of such 
data the Council will be better able to in- 
sure that the development of these areas 
will not only accord with the best inter- 
ests of their populations, but will also 
lead to the fulfillment of the goal of self- 
government or independence as ex- 
pressed in the Charter. 


Atomic-Energy Control 


The international control of atomic 
energy is a paramount problem of hu- 
manity. It is one of the major problems 
confronting the United Nations. 

Established January 24, 1946, the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has developed the basis for an ef- 
fective system of international control of 
atomic energy to ensure its use for peace- 
ful purposes only and for the elimination 
of atomic weapons from national arma- 
ments. At all stages in its development 
the plan has received the approval of all 
members of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commision not in the Soviet or- 
bit. It was presented to the Security 
Council and was approved by 9 of the 11 
members of the Council on June 22, 1948. 
The Soviet Union and the Ukraine voted 
in the negative. The Soviet veto thus 
prevented formal approval of the plan by 
the Security Council. 

In the opinion of 9 of the 11 members 
of the Commission, no effective alterna- 
tive to the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plan has been found. 

Many issues divide the majority from 
the minority. The majority believes, for 





example, that the international agres. 
ment setting up the control syste 
should make provision for the prohibition 
and elimination of atomic weapons from 
national armaments. The Soviet Union 
on the other hand continues to insig 
that a convention prohibiting atomi. 
weapons should be signed, ratified, and 
put into effect and the weapons destroyeg 
before consideration is given to any sys. 
tem of control. Even if the Soviet cop. 
vention on prohibition were agreed on. 
the Soviet Union will give no assurances 
that a second convention on contro 
would be acceptable. It should be noteg 
that for almost two years the Commis. 
sion has been discussing proposals for g 
system of control, during all of which 
time the Soviet Union has taken the po. 
sition that not a single principle deemeq 
necessary by the majority is acceptable 
to it. 

In addition, the Soviet Union rejects 
as an unwarranted intrusion on national 
sovereignty a control agency with those 
powers of ownership, operation, manage. 
ment, and adequate inspection which 
the majority, including the United States, 
considers essential to genuine control, 
The principal reason the majority has 
taken that position is that atomic ma- 
terials in the quantity needed for peace- 
ful purposes, such as the generation of 
power, could also be used for military 
purposes without forewarning. Unless 
the international agency has full posses. 
sion and control of all atomic materials 
and facilities, duly prescribed and de- 
fined by treaty, nationalistic rivalries 
would still operate and might lead to 
conflict behind a screen of false assur- 
ance. A sham control is worse than 
none. 

For the time being, at least, the ma- 
jority of the Commission has been com- 
pelled to declare that it “has been unable 
to secure the agreement of the U.S. S. R. 
even to those elements of effective con- 
trol considered essential from the tech- 
nical point of view, let alone its accept- 
ance of the nature and extent of partici- 
pation in the world community required 
of all nations in this field by the First 
and Second Reports of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission.” 

Until this situation changes, the Com- 
mission concludes that no useful pur- 
pose can be served by carrying on nego- 
tiations at the Commission level. There- 
fore, the Commission has recommended 
to the Security Council that the matter 
be referred to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly as a matter of 
special concern. 

General McNaughton, the Canadian 
representative on the Commission, has 
emphasized that this action “does not 
represent any acceptance of defeat or 
confession of failure * * * Quite the 
contrary. The majority of the mem- 
bers of this Commission are quite cer- 
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tain that they have evolved and set 
forth * * * the technical framework 
of a system of control which will be sat- 
jsfactory and which, in the end, will be 
accepted and implemented by all na- 


tions.” 


Economic and Social 
Accomplishments 


Economic and Social Council 


The responsibility for promoting eco- 
nomic and social welfare throughout the 
world lies in the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
soc). Neither the Assembly nor the 
Council is prepared to solve these funda- 
mental problems single-handed. In the 
first place, these organs of the United 
Nations are dependent upon the volun- 
tary cooperation of the member nations. 
The Assembly and Council can recom- 
mend, encourage, and criticize, but they 
cannot directly force compliance with 
their proposals. Secondly, these bodies 
of the United Nations do not have the 
financial resources with which to pro- 
mote economic and social welfare direct- 
lyand hence cannot accomplish the tasks 
themselves. Most important, however, is 
the fact that the Charter did not estab- 
lish the General Assembly and Economic 
and Social Council as operating agencies 
tosolve these problems. Instead, the As- 


Food production is the key problem 


of our times. The United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization is making 
the first organized attempt to introduce 
hybrid corn (shown here) into Europe to 
increase the yield and harvest time. Its 
global program for higher food output 
through = more _ efficient agricultural 
methods ranges from suppling new varie- 
ties of seeds and combatting soil erosion 
to artificial insemination of livestock and 
to cutting down wastage of rice in the Far 
East by extermination of rats and insects. 

e business benefits derivable from ef- 
forts such as these need no elaboration. 
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Remaking a shattered world: the United Nations plays its part in the physical recon- 
struction of war-ravaged countries; its personnel assists in rebuilding bridges destroyed 


during the Japanese invasion of China. 


Since the termination of UNRRA, other agencies 


such as WHO, FAO, ICEF, and regional economic commissions are continuing UN 
endeavors to speed up world-wide economic recovery. 


sembly and Council are policy-making 
bodies which direct their attention to- 
ward stimulating the efforts of the mem- 
ber nations to improve economic and so- 
cial conditions and toward coordinating 
the activities of this nature carried out 
by intergovernmental agencies. 

Not only has the United Nations given 
an over-all direction to the activities of 
the various specialized agencies, but it 
has also been the moving force behind a 
variety of new projects directed toward 
improving economic and social condi- 
tions throughout the world. The United 
Nations thus stands at the apex of inter- 
governmental economic and social ac- 
tivities throughout the world, but it does 
not attempt to carry the entire burden 
itself. 

As a fact-finding agency the Economic 
and Social Council and its subsidiary or- 
gans are making rapid strides toward 
collecting the necessary data for in- 
formed international cooperation in the 
fields of economic and social activities. 
The publications and studies not only 
comprise reports of meetings, but include 
such projects as the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, concerning food, fuel, trade, 
production, employment, and other eco- 
nomic questions. 

The Economic and Social Council has 
completed the first step in its long-range 
program for coordinating the activities 
of specialized agencies by concluding 
with each organization an agreement de- 
fining the relationship between the 
United Nations and the particular agen- 
cy. The Council has thus established a 


pattern for exchange of information, 
representation at meetings, elimination 
of duplication of effort, and close cooper- 
ation wherever desirable. On occasion 
the United Nations has sponsored joint 
activity in specific problems. For ex- 
ample, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) called to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council the 
need for coordinated action by all agen- 
cies to meet the food crisis and, among 
other things; pointed to the fact that 
world food production was being hin- 
dered by malaria. The World Health 
Organization responded with a program 
to combat this disease. This will result 
both in a decline in the incidence of ma- 
laria and in an increase in world food 
production. 


International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


In addition to the programs of the 
various intergovernmental organizations, 
the United Nations has taken steps of its 
own to relieve human suffering. The 
most noteworthy example of such inde- 
pendent action was the creation of the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (ICEF) to help feed at least some 
of the 230,000,000 children under 15 years 
of age in Europe and Asia who are suf- 
fering from the ravages of war. Estab- 
lished in 1947 in direct response to this 
need, the ICEF is already engaged in 
providing food and medical aid to several 
million children in Europe and the Far 
East. 





Functional Commissions 


The Economic and Social Council's 
nine functional commissions—economic 
and employment, transport and commu- 
nications, statistical, fiscal, population, 
social, human rights, status of women, 
and narcotic drugs—have provided a 
useful mechanism for consultation on 
problems of economic and social concern 
to the world. Their reports, recommen- 
dations, and discussions have served 
in many cases not Only as useful ex- 
changes of information but as the basis 
for positive action in their respective 
fields. Thus the Statistical Commission 
is for the first time taking up the stand- 
ardization of the world’s statistics as 
well as organizing the world census for 
1950, while the Fiscal Commission, for 
example, has already sent a mission to 
Venezuela to assist that country in re- 
organizing its tax system. 

The Human Rights Commission has 
worked for 2 years on a draft Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and a Convention 
of Human Rights. The first of these doc- 
uments was completed and submitted to 
the Economic and Social Council in the 
summer of 1948 for transmittal to the 
General Assembly for approval. The 
Covenant will be considered further by 
the Commission at its next session early 
in 1949. The Declaration will not be a 
legally binding document, while the 
Covenant will be legally binding on the 
countries which adhere to it. 

In addition to these important steps 
in the field of human rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council sponsored a 
Conference on Freedom of Information 
in Geneva in March and April of 1948 at 
which 54 countries including the Soviet 
Union were represented. Numerous res- 
olutions aimed at bulwarking freedom of 
information were passed and three con- 
ventions were formulated: on freedom 
of press information, aimed at safe- 
guarding the human right to impart and 
receive news within national states as 
well as across national boundaries; on 
gathering and transmission of news 
across international boundaries; and on 
rights of official correction in case of 
false reporting. These drafts will be 
subject to the same type of consideration 
by the Council and General Assembly as 
those on Human Rights. 

The work of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, inherited from the League 
of Nations and subsequently strength- 
ened when it was brought within the 
framework of the United Nations, deals 
with the world control and policing of 
narcotics. Its work is as interesting as 
it is important. The “amidone case” will 
serve to illustrate. 

Rapid advances have recently been 
made in chemical and pharmacological 
research with the result that a number 
of new drugs have been synthesized that 
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do not fall within the scope of the nar- 
cotics limitation convention of 1931, 
which is limited to the phenanthrene al- 
kaloids of opium and the ecgonine alka- 
loids of the coca leaf. One of these drugs, 
amidone, was examined by experts of the 
United States Public Health Service 
early in 1947, and it was found that this 
drug is like morphine and therefore a 
dangerous drug of addiction. Amidone 
could be manufactured easily at low cost, 
and a single factory could supply the 
whole world. It was soon to be licensed 
for manufacture in the United States 
and also in other countries. The con- 
trol system was in danger of being cir- 
cumvented. The United States Repre- 
sentative on the UN Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, therefore, brought these 
facts to the attention of the Second Ses- 
sion of the Commission in July 1947. 
The Commission agreed to recommend to 
the Economic and Social Council that 
the Secretary-General should be in- 
structed to draft a protocol to cover 
amidone and similar drugs and that steps 
should be taken to control its use. The 
Economic and Social Council has ap- 
proved appropriate measures looking to 
the control of this drug. 

The action taken on amidone is but an 
example of one of the phases of the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. There are 
many others relating to the suppression 
of the illicit traffic, the combating of 
drug addiction, the abolition of smoking 
opium, and the limitation of the produc- 
tion of narcotic raw materials. 

The United Nations exercises super- 
vision over the international control of 
narcotic drugs, such as opium, mor- 
phine, heroin, and cocaine. Machinery 
for limiting manufacture to medicinal 
and scientific needs and for regulating 
the movement of drugs in international 
trade by import and export permits is 
working efficiently and effectively under 
a number of international conventions 
to which more than 60 countries are par- 
ties. 

In addition to nine functional com- 
missions, three regional economic com- 
missions have been established as an- 
other activity of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE), where the need is re- 
garded as most urgent, has been ex- 
tremely active since it was created early 
in 1947. 

In addition to long-range planning for 
European recovery, the ECE is allocating 
coal supplies, a function formerly car- 
ried out by the European Coal Organi- 
zation, and as a result is aiding steel 
production. It has also taken over the 
international regulation of truck traffic 
and other functions of the European 
Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion. The Commission is assisting in the 
international standardization of freight- 


car rentals and is considering ways of ex. 
panding trade between the East and 
West of Europe. It is too early to fore. 
tell the results of the other regiona| 
commissions—the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East and the Keo. 
nomic Commisison for Latin America 
which are already established and func. 
tioning, and the Economic Commission 
for the Middle East, which may soon be 
established—since these will be con. 
cerned more with the development than 
reconstruction. 


Specialized Agencies 

The specialized agencies constitute the 
right arm of the United Nations in its 
efforts to promote “international coop- 
eration in the economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and health fields.” These 
agencies, however, are distinct organi- 
zations, and although they ally them- 
selves with the United Nations primarily 
through the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil they are established separately, 
Membership in the specialized agencies is 
not necessarily identical with that of the 
United Nations and varies from approxi- 
mately 30 nations to more than 75. At 
the present time there are 13 specialized 
agencies either in full operation or in 
the process of being established, and 
they reach into almost every area of in- 
ternational economic and social activity. 

Of the specialized agencies, certain are 
long-established international organiza- 
tions which have recently been brought 
into a relationship with the United Na- 
tions, and others are organizations which 
have been established at about the same 
time as, or at the specific suggestion of, 
the United Nations. 

International Postal Union (UPU): In 
the first category is the Universal Postal 
Union which has operated for more than 
70 years to make the arrangements under 
which letters are sent across national 
borders. Under its regulations it has be- 
come commonplace for a person in San 
Francisco to send a letter to Rome, Paris, 
cr Shanghai safely and without fear of 
tampering. International business 
would come to a standstill if it were not 
possible to send letters, packages, and 
Crafts of money around the world with 
the assurance that these communica- 
tions would arrive safely at their destina- 
tions, 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO): As one of the most successful of 
the affiliates of the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Organization, 
has a distinguished record of almost 39 
years of service. It has prepared more 
than eighty conventions concerning la- 
bor standards, many of which pertain to 
women, children, and maritime workers, 
for submission to its members. Since the 
war it has developed a system of indus- 
trial committees, in which labor and 
Management discuss problems of mutual 
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concern. The ILO is also devoting its 
efforts to improving the conditions of 
jaborers in non-self-governing territories 
and is preparing a convention on free- 
dom of association for labor and man- 
agement throughout the world. 

International Telecommunications 
union (ITU): Established in 1865, 
the International Telecommunications 
Union is responsible for working out 
world-wide agreements for the exchange 
of telegraph and telephone messages 
over international boundaries and for 
the division of the existing radio spec- 
trum among all the various radio sta- 
tions desirous of transmitting radio 
messages for business, pleasure, or propa- 
ganda. Telegraph and telephone lines 
and under-sea cables which pass from 
one country into another raise obvious 
problems on which nations must agree 
before services can be operated for the 
benefit of the people of the world. Com- 
munication by radio, which has increased 
by leaps and bounds, raises many more 
complicated problems, inasmuch as there 
are only a limited number of frequencies 
available to persons who want to send 
radio messages. 
ment on who should use which bands at 
what times, this method of communica- 
tion would prove difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The Telecommunications Union 
has been successful in working out satis- 
factory arrangements whereby the avail- 
able frequencies are fairly apportioned 
among the interested nations. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO): Another old-line organization, 
originally known as the International 
Meteorological Organization, is in the 
process of changing its internal struc- 
ture and its name to World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. Essentially the Me- 
teorological Organization provides the 
means whereby this country and other 
countries obtain weather data from out- 
side their national boundaries—data 
which is essential for forecasting the 
weather within their own boundaries. In 
order to forecast the weather in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, it is essential that 
our Weather Bureau know the weather 
in Siberia, Japan, Canada, and Mexico. 
In the same way in order for the Bel- 
gium Weather Bureau to make its fore- 
casts, it must have information on the 
weather in Canada, Greenland, England, 
and France. Without the World Me- 
teorological Organization the informa- 
tion necessary for accurate forecasting 
would not be available. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO): The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, which 
was established as a permanent UN or- 
Sanization in 1945, has already many 
achievements to its credit. Its studies 
have revealed that food production must 
increase 110 percent during the next 25 
years if mass starvation is to be avoided. 


Unless there is agree- 
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Consequently, it is striving to help gov- 
ernments to reach this goal by every 
means at its disposal. It has established 
the World Food Council, whose Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee 
(IEFC) makes recommendations con- 
cerning allocations of exportable food 
supplies, promotes the increased produc- 
tion of food, and focuses attention on 
the need for coordinated action on the 
dangerous food situation. 

FAO has sent missions of agricultural 
experts to Greece, Poland, Siam, Vene- 
zuela, and other countries to help in- 
crease food production. It has held con- 
ferences on rice, cereals, and timber to 
foster improved production techniques, 
and on nutrition to help governments 
raise nutritional standards. It is help- 
ing Near Eastern countries to begin deep- 
well irrigation and swamp-drainage 
projects. It has helped Peru to estab- 
lish refrigeration and storage facilities 
for its fisheries and has given similar 
technical help to Iran, Czechoslovakia, 
China, and other countries. FAO has 
also made available by demonstration 
programs the latest information on hy- 
brid corn and veterinarian techniques, 
and is cooperating on request with the 
International Bank concerning technical 
problems involved in connection with 
loans for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery and equipment. It is con- 
ducting preparatory work for a 1950 
world census of agriculture and is pro- 
moting the training of agricultural stat- 
isticians in many parts of the world. 

International Bank and International 
Monetary Fund: The two financial agen- 
cies, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, are both 
products of the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence in 1944 and between them com- 
mand potentially about $14,000,000,000 
worth of resources. The Bank has 
loaned more than _ $590,000,000 for 
reconstruction purposes and is begin- 
ning a series of loans for development 
of economic activity of its member coun- 
tries. It has also furnished technical 
advice to members desiring such assist- 
ance. The Fund has engaged in mone- 
tary transactions of more than $500,000,- 
000 in order to help stabilize the cur- 
rency rates of its member nations. The 
Fund also provides a highly important 
means of consultation on problems of 
monetary stabilization, and through its 
research and publications is assisting in 
solving the exchange problems of its 
members, 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO): Of the newer organiza- 
tions, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is one of the most spectac- 
ular. Because the airplane travels at 
high altitudes and speeds, national 
boundaries do not appear as barriers to 
air travel. Nevertheless, it is essential 


to work out detailed agreements to per- 
mit airplanes to cross them. ICAO is 
devoted principally to making possible 
international flights and to working out 
uniform safety regulations and rules re- 
garding landings and take-offs to make 
it possible for airplanes from one coun- 
try to operate safely in the territory of 
another despite differences in language 
and customs. The most recent dramatic 
result of the work of ICAO was the res- 
cue last winter of all the passengers and 
crew of the transoceanic plane Bermuda 
Queen, by one of the combination 
weather-observation and safety ships es- 
tablished on regular patrol under the 
ICAO North Atlantic Weather Ship 
agreement. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO): 
UNESCO was created in 1945 to advance, 
through the educational and scientific 
and cultural relations of the peoples of 
the world, the objectives of international 
peace and of the common welfare of 
mankind. To this end it has promoted 
international exchange of persons, ideas, 
and written materials, with particular 
emphasis on interchanges that increase 
one people’s knowledge of another or 
promote a broader sharing of the world’s 
knowledge. 

An immediate task facing UNESCO 
has been the reconstruction of educa- 
tional facilities in the war-devastated 
countries. UNESCO conducted a sur- 
vey of the postwar educational needs of 
both Europe and Asia, fevealing urgent 
requirements ranging from paper and 
pencils to microscopes and trained per- 
sonnel. To meet these needs, UNESCO 
has called upon the more fortunate 
among its member nations. The United 
States, through private donations alone, 
has sent abroad during 1846 and 1947 an 
estimated $150,000,000 of educational 
supplies. 

UNESCO House in Paris, the interna- 
tional headquarters, has been the scene 
of daily conferences of experts in the 
fields of education, science, and culture, 
and UNESCO has fostered dozens of 
seminars attended by representatives of 
its member nations. It has actively en- 
couraged the formation of international 
voluntary organizations in the fields of 
education, science, and culture, some- 
times providing the secretariat and at 
other times subsidies. It has been ac- 
tive in the creation of the International 
Theater Institute and plans the forma- 
tion of a similar international voluntary 
organization in the field of music. It 
has established field science cooperation 
offices in Latin America, the Middle 
East, and the Far East, to make avail- 
able the latest scientific information. 

UNESCO has vigorously pushed a sur- 
vey of the needs of war-devastated coun- 
tries for technical facilities and news- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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ECA Policy Regarding Cargo 
Brokers’ Activities 


In a further effort to insure employ- 
ment of normal commercial channels in 
connection with transportation of com- 
modities procured with ECA funds, 
Howard Bruce, Economic Cooperation 
Deputy Administrator, announced on 
October 13 that all cargo brokers’ pools 
concerned with handling ECA cargoes 
would be dissolved immediately. 

Complaints against such pools resulted 
in several conference-hearings with 
Arthur G. Syran, ECA Director of Trans- 
portation, representatives of several pur- 
chasing and technical missions of par- 
ticipating countries, and a number of 
cargo brokers. As a result, it was de- 
termined that certain pools either existed 
or had recently been dissolved. It was 
agreed that those still existing would 
dissolve immediately. 

The ECA policy with respect to cargo 
brokers’ activities forbids any pool, car- 
tel, or other agreement among brokers, 
or brokers and missions of participating 
nations, which results in a condition 
where brokers share commissions with- 
out performing a reasonable service, or 
where American brokers are deprived of 
freedom to enter into competition for the 
business of handling ECA cargoes. Mr. 
Syran stated, in the conference, that he 
was interested not only in the elimina- 
tion of the word “pool” from any ar- 
rangement, but that there should be no 
arrangement in fact which might result 
in discrimination or in any way limit the 
opportunity of anyone in the conduct of 
his business. 

November 1 was set as a deadline by 
which the foreign missions concerned 
would have in operation yJans for char- 
tering of vessels without the use of ob- 
jectionable arrangements. 


Percentage of ECA Cargo To Be 
Carried in U. S. Bottoms 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, has expressed the 
hope that the 16 nations participating in 
the European recovery program would 
soon agree upon and submit a plan in- 
suring the fulfillment of the shipping re- 
quirements of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, with least inconvenience to 
each of the nations, 
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This act requires that at least 50 per- 
cent of all the ECA cargo shipped to par- 
ticipating countries from the United 
States be carried in American-flag ves- 
sels. 

Failing adoption of such a joint plan, 
countries will be required by ECA to ful- 
fill these 50-percent requirements on an 
individual basis, Mr. Hoffman said in 
letters to the countries. 

“Although I am concerned with the 
total performance of the participating 
nations together and not country by 
country,” he said, “I have not yet been 
informed of an agreement reached by the 
participating nations on a plan to assure 
their joint fulfillment of the require- 
ment. It is my understanding that at 
the meeting in Paris on August 18 it was 
agreed that such a plan would be sub- 
mitted. 

“While I appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved, and am still hopeful that the 
Maritime Transport Committee of the 
OEEC will shortly propose a plan, unless 
a satisfactory plan is submitted in the 
very near future, the requirements of 
Section 111 (a) (2) of the statute must 
be fulfilled by each country. This Ad- 
ministration also desires that each coun- 
try, in addition to having 50 percent of 
ECA cargo on an over-all basis carried 
in U. S. bottoms, have the tonnage dis- 
tributed, insofar as is practicable, in such 
manner that there will not be any major 
variation in the proportion of ECA cargo 
carried in U. S.-flag liners, tramps, and 
tankers.” 

Figures released recently by ECA show 
that, through August, 49 percent of all 
ECA cargo shipped to the countries from 
the United States moved on American 
ships. 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $131,962,616 for the 
week ended Wednesday, October 13, and 
brought cumulative grant authoriza- 
tions to $2,187,336,356 with adjustments, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has announced. Grants to Western 
European countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as petroleum products, metals, industrial 
and agricultural equipment, cotton and 
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chemicals, as well as foodstuffs, were in. 
cluded in the new authorizations which 
have been announced in press release 
numbers 214, 218, 220, 221, and 223 
The new authorizations approved during 
the week were issued to Austria, 
Belgium, Bizone Germany, Denmark, 
France, French Zone Germany, Greece 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Trieste, the 
United Kingdom, and China. 


& mm . 
Recipient Prise — Ocean F 
countries eS AM freight Total 
: services Bu 


Austria MM, 923, YS] $134,165 | $5, O58, 146 
Belgium 7, 144, 600 545, 000 7, 602, 600 
Bizone Germany 42), 030 829, 500 1, 255, 530 
Denmark 1,701, 718 1, 701, 718 
France 18,471,875 | 4,532,427 | 23, 004, 302 
French Zone Ger 
many 659, 300 1, 020, 700 1, 680, 000 
Greece 4, S38, ONS 4, S38, GR 
Italy 9,325,183 1,441,900 — 10, 767,083 
Netherlands 8, 414, 638 204, 000 8, TOS, 638 
Netherlands In 
dies S75, 704 375, 764 
Norway 2. 309, 351 2, 309, 3AI 
Priest 25, 07 (25, 073) 
United Kingdom 56, 308, 100 56, 308, 100 
Potal, Europe 114,874,450 8,800,692 123, 675, 142 
China 6, 460, 000 1,827,474 S, 287, 474 


tries 121, 334,450 10,628, 166 131, 962, 616 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through October 13, 1948, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Austria $120, 242, 335 
Belgium 29, 466, 109 
Bizone Germany 235, 930, 831 
Denmark _- : : 45, 002, 357 
France ; 496, 531, 172 
French Zone Germany ; 42, 870, 899 
Greece 96, 165,471 
Italy 291, 927, 155 
Netherlands 155, 780, 901 
Netherlands Indies 26, 051, 791 
Norway 44, 179,312 
Trieste 6, 580, 644 
United Kingdom 504, 252, 800 

Total, Europe ' 2, 094, 981, 777 
China 92, 354, 579 

Total, all countries _ 2, 187, 336, 356 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 
Wheat $358, 613, 303 
Wheat flour 113, 779, 594 
Rye 142, 441, 488 
Coarse grains and prod- 
ucts _- 30, 388, 276 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
yailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—E. Algner, Nordenstr. 1, Neuot- 
ting/Inn (Obb.) (13b) (U. S. Zone), is in- 
terested in obtaining a motorized spraying 
and dusting unit for insect control 

Germany—Heinrich Boecker, Zanderstrasse 
20 (Postfach 65), (16) Bad Nauheim, wishes 
to export all kinds of scientific microscopic 
slides. Price list and catalog will be fur- 
nished by foreign firm. 

Germany—Anton W. C. Denker (exporter, 
importer), MOnckebergstrasse 3, Hamburg 1, 
wishes to contact exporters of feedstuffs, and 
is interested in acting as a representative for 
United States exporters and packers. 

Germany—Claus Diell, Markstrasse 10, 
Koblenz (French Zone), wishes to obtain 
representation for radio apparatus. 

Germany—Anton Dreher, Heilbronner 
Strasse 22, (14a) Neckarsulm (Wiurttem- 
berg), wishes to represent United States 
manufacturers, and to act as a sales agent 
in the U. S. Zone of Germany. 

Germany—Wilhelm Hulsmann (wholesale 
dealer), Emilesfach 817, (21) Bielefeld, seeks 
business connections with firms interested in 
exporting to the U. S. and British zones of 
Germany. 

Germany—I. A. Werner, Innere-Sulzfelder- 
Strasse 5, (13a) Kitzingen a. Main, (U. S. 
Zone), Bavaria, wishes to obtain representa- 
tion for automobiles. 

Germany—-Ernst Komrowski & Co., Kattre- 
pel 2, Hamburg 1, wishes to import the fol- 
lowing chemicals: sodium chlorate, potas- 
sium carbonate, sodium sulphite, phosphorus 
trichloride, Tricresylphosphate, triphenyl- 
phosphate, phosphorus (yellow and red), lac- 
tic acid, nickel sulphate, chromelum, potas- 
sium permanganate, chromic acid, phenol. 

Germany—Gerhard Lasse, (20a) Lohen- 
hameln, Nr. 17, Lehrte, Hannover, offers his 
services as import agent, also to take care of 
deliveries of goods from Germany, and to take 
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charge of stock pile warehouses for American 
exporters in the Bizonal Area of Germany. 

Germany—Herbert Rimpl, 1, Stephans- 
platz, Mainz, is interested in importing 
building materials, drilling machines, presses, 
automatic screw machines, automotive ve- 
hicles, raw materials for the textile industry, 
medical equipment, household and office 
supplies. 

Germany—Marcel Schroder, (13a) Tiefen- 
grun Uber Hof-Saale, wishes to export Christ- 
mas tree decorations made of pine seeds, in 
gold or silver, and silver diamantine. Seeds 
have fastening threads, and specially proc- 
essed for durability. Two samples and price 
list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


ore ee 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Japan—Saida & Co., No. 3,3-Chome Higashi- 
Ryogoku: Sumita-ku, P. O. Honjo box No. 
26, Tokyo, wishes to import hosiery machin- 
ery for making socks, fibers for brushes, and 
foodstuffs; and is interested in exporting var- 
ious brushes, reedro brushes (made of reed 
root), binoculars, miniature cameras and 
film, student’s microscopes {2 x1 inches in 
diameter, multiple by 60), sewing needles, 
umbrella handles, bicycles and accessories, 
glass bottles, crystal goods, watches, celluloid 
articles, Christmas decorations, imitation 
jewelry, cultured pearls, textiles, and other 
Japanese goods. 

Japan—Sato Shun & Co. Ltd (manufac- 
turer), No. 64, 3-chome, Nunobiki-cho, 
Fukiai-ku, Kobe, wish to export paper bang- 
kok hat bodies. 





trade contacts. 
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and abroad. 


Offices, for $1 each. 


Artistic Objects: 19. 


sories: 3, 32, 35, 38. 
Cement: 15. 
Chemicals; 11, 25. 
Clothing and Accessories: 12, 14, 27. 
Construction Materials: 4. 
Containers: 36. 
Cutlery: 11. 
Drawing Tables: 24. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 20. 
Dynamometer: 39. 
Enamelware and Lacquerware: 11, 26. 


5, 13. 
Fibers: 31. 
Foodstuffs: 11, 23, 36. 
Forest Products: 6. 
Gems: 28. 
Giass and Glassware: 26, 29. 
Grinders (Coffee and Pepper): 18. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Forejgn Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional informa- 
tion concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Com- 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and 
all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country 
World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States 
firms on the firms listed herein and may be obtained upon request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its Field 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 


Engineering and Engineering Products: 


Household Furnishings: 12, 17. 
Insecticides: 2. 
Jewelry: 26. 
Laces and Embroideries: 21, 26. 
Leather: 9, 34. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—2, 42. 
Industrial—l, 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 22, 36, 37, 40, 
41, 42, 43. 
Machine Tools: 42. 
Marble: 16. 
Marine Engines: 38. 
Novelties: 12. 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 33. 
Raw Materials: 4. 
Refrigerators: 3. 
Steel-Mill Products: 2. 
Textiles: 8, 9, 12, 15, 17, 34. 
Tools: 2. 
Wooden Articles: 30. 
Wool Products: 31, 34. 
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Prefab Houses Needed 
by Colombian Army 


The Colombian Army says the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Bogota is interested in 
obtaining from the United States 100 
prefabricated houses (chief value steel 
or of other metals) of three or four 
rooms, complete with sanitary facilities, 
for installation and use by Army officials 
at Cali. 

Interested United States manufac- 
turers should submit quotations to 
Capitan Ignacio Rengifo Garcés, Tercera 
Brigada del Ejército Colombiano, Cali, 
Colombia. 


Proposed Purchase for 
Chilean Port Services 


The “Servicio de Explotacién de 
Puertos,”’ a subsidiary office of the Min- 
istry of Finance charged with the super- 
vision and operation of port services in 
Chile, has recently prepared a plan for 
the purchase of mechanized equipment 
to improve loading, unloading, and 
handling of merchandise and related 
port services. 

This plan contemplates an investment 
over a period of 3 years amounting to 
337,480,000 pesos (US$10,886,451), plus 
a 20 percent allotment of 67,496,000 

» pesos (US$2,177,290) to cover incidental 
expenses and import duties, which will 
represent a total expenditure of 404,976,- 
000 pesos (US$13,063,741). 

Gustavo Dahlgren, an official of the 
“Servicios de Explotacién de Puertos” 
has been invited to visit the port of New 
Orleans. He expects to leave Chile dur- 
ing the month of October. It is cus- 
tomary for an official of the “Servicios de 
Exp!otacion de Puertos” to visit the 
United States and European countries 
periodically in order to observe port 
equipment in operation and to recom- 
mend the types which appear to be 
adaptable to Chilean ports. 

United States firms interested in of- 
fering equipment may communicate di- 
rectly with Sefior don Vesubio Gonzales, 
Intendente de Servicios de Explotacién 
de Puertos, Edificio Cia. Interoceanica, 
Casilla 133-V, Valparaiso, Chile. 


Argentina Invites Bids 
for Gas-Storage Tanks 


The Direccién General del Gas del 
Estado has requested the American Em- 
bassy to make known to contractors in 
the United States that a call for bids for 
the construction and erection of five 
high-pressure gas-storage tanks will 
shortly be issued. 

Firms interested in obtaining plans 
and specifications should apply to Di- 
reccion General del Gas del Estado, Al- 
sina 1169, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Austrian Piano Makers 
Seek Sources of Parts 


The L. Boesendorfer Piano Factory of 
4 Canovagasse, Vienna, Austria, whose 
grand pianos are reported to have be- 
come famous through their use by Franz 
Liszt, are anxious to locate suppliers of 
parts in the United States. Their Euro- 
pean sources of supply prior to the war 
are no longer producing. As a result, 
they require alternate sources in the 
United States. The current capacity of 
the factory is 100 pianos a year. Inter- 
ested American suppliers should com- 
municate directly with the firm. 


Capetown Invites Bids 
on Electrical Equipment 


United States firms are invited by the 
Electricity Department of the City of 
Capetown, South Africa, to bid on the 
supply of two transformers of a maxi- 
mum continuous rating of 20,000 kv.-a., 
and 15,000 kv.-a. each; also, cable and 
jointing material for a working pressure 
of 34.5 kv., and ‘ancillary pilot cable and 
jointing material. 

Tenders for the transformers are due 
no later than noon, January 12, 1949; 
while those for the cable and jointing 
material will be received until noon, 
November 24, 1948. In both instances, 
bids should be addressed to the Office 
of the City Electrical Engineer, 4th Floor, 
Electricity House, Stand Street, Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. 

Two sets of specifications and draw- 
ings on the transformers, and three sets 
of specifications on the cable and joint- 
ing material have been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce. Firms in- 
terested in bidding may obtain one set 
(specifying whether for the transform- 
ers, or the cable and jointing material) 
on a loan basis upon request to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Commercial Museum for 
Pakistan Products 

The Government of Pakistan has re- 
cently established a small commercial 
museum in Karachi for exhibiting sam- 
ples of all the primary commodities pro- 





Business as Usual at Lima, 
Peru 

According to information re- 
ceived October 8, 1948, from the 
U.S. Embassy at Lima, Peru, there 
was no damage of any consequence 
and no serious interruption to nor- 
mal business operations as a result 
of disturbances of September 26 in 
that city. 











cured in the country and finished prog, 
ucts manufactured in Pakistan, particy, 
larly those which Pakistan is in a pog, 
tion to export. Exportable items include 
jute, cotton, articles of food, Sporting 
goods, leather goods, walking Sticks, 
musical instruments, earthenware, sy. 
gical instruments, cutlery, hospital fyp. 
niture, pottery, hazara blankets, hang. 
loom cloth, carpets and rugs, tobaceo 
table fans, electrical goods, chillis, bis. 
cuits, jams and marmalade, fruit juices 
chaplis, and Zari jutis. 

Information concerning this museym 
may be obtained from the Under Sep. 
retary to the Governmert of Pakistan, 
Ministry of Commerce, Karachi, Pakis. 
tan. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Afghanistan—Abdul Ghafour Amini, 
representing Cotton Textile Co. (manufac. 
turer), Kabul, is interested in purchasing 
machinery for the cotton-textile industry, 
Scheduled to arrive the first week in Novem. 
ber, via New York, for an indefinite period, 
U.S. address: c/o Afghan American Trading 
Co., 122 West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, and other cities 
as necessary 

2. Brazil—Dr. Carlos de Figueiredo Braga, 
representing Cia. Americana de Intercambio 
Brasil “C. A. D. I. B.,” Av. Rio Branco 311, 
5° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
representing American manufacturers of 
heavy machinery and tools, particularly in 
the roadbuilding and construction lines; ag- 
ricultural tractors and equipment; and in- 


secticides; also, wishes direct purchase of 
steel-mill vroducts. Due to arrive October 
9, via Miami, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks, 


U.S. address: c/o R. W. Hebird & Associates, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 


erary: Miami, New Orleans, Kansas City, New 
York (about October 20), and Washington, 
D.C 

3. Chile—Rodrigo Garcia Lyon, represent- 


ing Goldenberg & Valdés Ltda. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), Nataniel 78, Casilla 900, 
Santiago, is interested in automobile equip- 
ment, and domestic refrigerators. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 16, via Miami, for 4 
month's visit U. S. address: c/o Frushof 
Trailer Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Detroit, New York, Chicago, 
and Kenosha (Wis.). 

4. Colombia—Jorge Uribe J., representing 
L. & R. Pelaez (importer, wholesaler, agent), 
Edificio Henry, No. 405, Medellin, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for industrial 
machinery, construction materials, and raw 
materials for the textile and chemical indus- 
tries. Due to arrive October 1, via Miami, for 
a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Ad- 
dressograph Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; and Vanderburgh & 
Co., 25 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Atlanta, New York, Greenville (S. C.), 
and Cleveland. 

5. England—E. Haffner, representing the 
Loewy Engineering Co., Ltd, 39 Branksome 
Wood Road, Bournemouth, is interested in 
engineering. Scheduled to arrive October 6, 
via New York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Hidropress, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Buffalo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. England—A. W. Fairbairns, representing 
Marrs & Cross and Wilfrid Fairbairns, Ltd, 
(timber merchant and exporter), Broad 
Street House, Old Broad Street, London, E. ¢. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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9, is interested in selling mahogany and other 
nardwoods. He is now in the United States 
yntil November 16. Proposed itinerary as 
follows : Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, 
october 16 to 21; Hotel Harrison, Chicago, 
October 21 to 26; Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans, October 28 to 31; Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, November 2 to 4; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, November 5 and 6; Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, November 
§ to 9; Hotel Taft, New York, November 9 to 
6. 
7 India—Jaykrishna Harivalabhdas, rep- 
resenting Ambica Mills Limited, Ahmedabad, 
jsinterested in purchasing textile machinery. 
pue to arrive the third week in October, via 
gan Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and east-coast textile centers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8, Netherlands—Wilhelm Broekhoven, rep- 
resenting Hollandsche Textile Industrie C. V., 
Goirle, North Brabant, is interested in pur- 
chasing tertile machinery such as spinning 
mules and cardsets; and in selling woolen 
overcoatings. Due to arrive October 14, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fif- 
tieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Boston, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9, Netherlands—Alfred E. Dehnert and 
Ernst H. P. Swarte, both representing Deh- 
nert & Jansen, 15 Rechter Rottekade, Rotter- 
dam, are interested in selling soft furnishing 
fabrics, carpets, printed cottons, and in pur- 
chasing artificial leather and soft furnish- 
ings. Scheduled to arrive October 17, for a 
yisit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Inter- 
national House, 607 Gravier, New Orleans, La. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York. 

World trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Netherlands—-Johannes van de Wouw, 
representing Tricotkleedingbedrijven N. V. 
Tribosa, 39 Boschveldweg, 's-Hertogenbosch, 
is interested in knitting machinery for the 
manufacture of woolen piece goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive the latter half of October, for 
avisit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Nether- 
land Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

ll. Peru--Enrique Kaufmann (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), 284 Arzobispo (Casilla 
886), Lima, is interested in purchasing cheese, 
sunflower oil, and soybean oil; and in ob- 
taining agencies for enamelware, aniline dyes 
(wool), nickel shears, and straight blade ra- 
zors. He is now in the United States for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Max 
Metzger, 307 Fifth Avenue (Room 1002), New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Washington. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 9, 1948.) 

12, Union of South Africa—Nathan I. Abel- 
man, representing N. I. Abelman Agencies 
Pty.) Ltd. (agent), 82 Quebec House, Cor- 
her Smal and President Streets, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
bathing suits; women’s blouses, skirts, un- 
derwear and dresses; novelties; piece goods; 
towels and table cloths. Due to arrive the 
early part of October, for an indefinite period. 
He plans to visit New York for 1 month, 
address: c/o M. J. Abelman, 45 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Following his 
stay in New York, he expects to visit Los 
Angeles some time in November. His address 
there will be: c/o The Town House (Hotel), 
2961 Wilshire Boulevard. 


October 23, 1948 


A revised World Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


13. England—N. W. Harrap Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 37 Deansgate Arcade, 
84 Deansgate, Manchester 3, wishes to man- 
ufacture in the United Kingdom, under li- 
cense, any light engineering products. 

14. England—Thackeray (manufacturer, 
retailer, and repairer of boots and shoes), 67 
Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 1., desires to 
manufacture in the United Kingdom, on a 
contract basis, American shoes on American 
lasts. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Louis Carion (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), 13 Rue Ges Poissonniers, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
cotton and rayon textiles, and cement. 

16. Belgium—S. A. Carriéres de Marbres 
Noir et Fours a Chaux (exporter), Rue de 
Chauffours, Marchaux-Peruwelz, desires to 
export and seeks agent for marble (mainly 
black) in blocks and slabs. Firm offers first 
quality or otherwise, according to buyer’s 
specifications. Marble is offered in cubic or 
square meters, or in cubic and square feet. 

17. Belgium—E,. Castel-Vandeghen (man- 
ufacturer), 53 Chaussée de Courtrai, Ingel- 
munster, offers to export and seeks agent for 
various grades of upholstering fabrics and 
materials for curtains and bedspreads in cot- 
ton, spun rayon, jute, woolen, and jacquard 
weaves, 


18. Belgium—Ets. Ph. Van _ Eeckhaute 
(manufacturer), 26-28, Rue Pierre Biddaer, 
Bruxelles-Anderlecht, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for household and restaurant 
metallic coffee and pepper grinders of first- 
grade forged steel and set on ball bearings. 
Photographs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Belgium—Fonderie de Cuivre George 
Fréres (manufacturer), 91/95 Rue Nicolas 
Defreceux, Herstal, has available for export 
unlimited quantities of solid brass and cop- 
per art objects. 

20. Belgium—Herboristerie A. Longeval 
(importer, exporter), Deux-Acren (Hai- 
naut), offers to export and seeks agent in 
Western United States for botanical drugs, 
according to U.S. P. L. standards. 

21. Belgium—Manufacture de Dentelles 
Veritables, Albert Vervoort & Fils (manu- 
facturer), 37 Boulevard Baudouin, Brussels, 
desires to export articles of genuine lace or 
trimmed with genuine lace, such as table 
cloths, bedspreads, wedding veils, handkKer- 
chiefs, collars, church articles, and lace by 
the yard. 

22. Belgium—G. Matheys (manufacturer), 
36 Rue Gallait, Brussels, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for high-precision machines to 
drill glass and other hard and brittle mate- 
rials, such as marble, ceramics, quartz, and 
refractories. 

23. Belgium—Auguste Pede & Co., S. P. 
R. L. (fish exporters), 7 & 36, Minque, Os- 
tend, offers to export large quantities of first- 
quality fresh fish, such as sole, turbot, and 
brills. 

24. Belgium—ReSpI, S. P. R. L. (Recher- 
ches & Réalisation de Spécialités Indus- 
trielles) (manufacturer, exporter), 35, Ave- 
nue des Volontaires, Brussels, wishes to ex- 
port its patented drawing table ‘‘ReSpI,” 
with automatic clamping. Illustrated leaf- 
let available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Belgium—SADACI, Société Anonyme 
d'Applications de Chimie Industrielle (man- 
ufacturer), Langerbrugge near Ghent, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for standard- 


quality calcium carbide. Samples available 
upon request from foreign firm. 

26. China—China Overseas & Coastal Trad- 
ers (importer, exporter), 12 San Ching Road, 
2nd Ward, Tientsin, offers to export brass- 
ware, cloisonne, lacquerware, enamelware, 
glassware, costume jewelry, and embroid- 
eries. 

27. France—Achnich & Cie. (manufactur- 
ers), 6 rue du Rhone, Belfort (Territory of 
Belfort), offers to export good-quality knit- 
ted underwear (cotton, wool, and rayon) for 
men, women, and children. A few samples 
and price list are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm prefers outright sales, but would con- 
sider an exclusive agency offer. 

28. France—Marcel __ Bellisson (broker’s 
agent), 4 Rue Baudin, Le Havre, Seine-In- 
ferieure, offers to export semiprecious and 
other stones, such as beryl, citrine, ame- 
thysts, garnets, tourmalines, and topaz. 
Gems are products of Madagascar, Quanti- 
ties varying from 5 to 200 carats per order 
dependent upon stones available. Quality 
inspection by the Mine Service of the French 
Government. 

29. France—Maurice Bordereau (manufac- 
turer), 1 Boulevard du Roi-René, Angers 
(Maine-et-Loire), offers to export artistic 
stained-glass windows. Goods offered are on 
an outright sale basis, but firm would con- 
sider a United States agent. 


30. France—Establissements Grosfillex 
Fréres (manufacturer), Arbent, Ain, wishes 
to export all kinds of good-quality wooden 
forks and spoons (with or without varnish) 
made of beech, cherry, sycamore, or walnut. 

31. Italy—Bedarida Davide (processor, ex- 
port merchant), 12 Via Salvini, Leghorn, 
wishes to export processed vegetable fiber 
and wool for use in the manufacture of car- 
pets and rugs. 

32. Italy—Cesare Ramponi (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 59 Corso Umberto, Pistoia, seeks 
an American firm that would promote the 
sale of Garelli “Mosquito” bicycle motors in 
the United States. One illustrated leaflet 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Netherlands—Im- en Export Gebr. 
Blokdijk (export merchants), 19 Viaductweg, 
The Hague, wishes to export 4,000 to 5,000 
each month of good-quality mechanical pen- 
cils for advertising purposes. Samples avail- 
able from foreign firm. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Belgium—Etablissements Paul Miche- 
let, M. & L. Michelet, Successeurs (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 60 Rue de Mérode, Brus- 
sels, wishes to purchase and obtain agency 
from manufacturers of upper and lining 
leather for shoes and boots, and all kinds 
of leather for fancy leather goods and leather 
travel articles. Firm is particularly inter- 
ested in genuine waterproof leather for hunt- 
ing and ski boots; horsehide (white and col- 
ors); sheepskin wool linings; colored velvet 
surface for slippers. 

35. Bolivia—Casa Max Edelman (manufac- 
turer, retailer), Casilla Correo No. 990, La 
Paz, wishes to purchase used tires for auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 

36. England—Geo. W. Pickles & Co. (manu- 
facturer, distributor), Jordan Street, Liver- 
pool 1, seeks purchase quotations for 5 tons 
of dried milk; 1 ton of fondant icings; 100 
doughnut machines; 1 ton frozen eggs. Also, 
5,000 wsed steel liquid containers such as 
were used on U. S. Army jeeps to carry extra 
gasoline. Containers should be painted in- 
side. Capacity: about 4 gallons, 19x13x6%4 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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| NEWS by COUN TRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR EGGS ESTABLISHED 


The export quota for edible eggs for the 
period September 15 to November 30, 1948, 
has been fixed, on a provisional basis, by the 
Argentine Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce, according to a report from the U.S 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, dated September 
24, 1948. This quota consists of 85,000 boxes 
of shell eggs, each box containing 30 dozen 
eggs, and of dried eggs in an amount equiv- 
alent to 15,000 boxes of shell eggs. The 
Secretariat is to set the amount that may be 
exported during each 2-week period imme- 
diately prior to the period. 

For the purpose of determining the equiv- 
alent weight of dried eggs per box of shell 
eggs the following ratio was fixed: 4,200 
grams of dried eggs, or 3,000 grams of 
powdered yolk, or 1,200 grams of powdered 
albumin. Likewise, the ratio of liquid eggs 
was fixed at 15,700 grams of liquid eggs, or 
6,000 grams of liquid yolk, or 9,700 grams of 
liquid albumin. 


CONDITIONAL DuTY-FREE ENTRY FOR CER- 
TAIN IMPORTS BY ELECTRIC-POWER Co- 
OPERATIVES 


Machinery, materials, and instruments 
which are imported into Argentina by co- 
operative societies dedicated to electric- 
power distribution if the articles are not 
manufactured in sufficient quantity in Ar- 
gentina are exempted from import duty by 
a resolution issued by the Argentine Sec- 
retariat of Industry and Commerce, accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, dated September 21, 1948. 

A Government board will be set up to de- 
cide which articles are to be exempted from 
the tariff. 


Austria 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
TRAFFIC 


From September 1946 to July 1948, there 
were 25 announcements under the Foreign 
Exchange Law of July 25, 1946, according 
to Mitteilungen des Direktoriums der Oester- 
reischischen Nationalbank for August 15, 
1948, which lists them as follows: 


Number Date Topic 
1946: 

1 Sept. 12 Notification and offering 
requirements of foreign 
exchange. 

2 Sept. 14 Notification and control 


of merchandise’ ex- 
ports. 
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Number Date 
1946: 
3 Sept. 15 
4 Sept. 16 
5 Sept. 17 
6 Sept. 18 
7 Sept. 19 
8 Sept. 20 
9 Sept. 21 
10 Nov. 13 
1947: 
11 Jan. 15 
12 Jan. 16 
13 Jan. 16 
14 Mar. 6 
15 Apr. 28 
16 May 30 
17 Oct. 3 
18 Dec. 15 
19 Dec. 31 
1948: 
20 Mar. 31 
21 Apr. 1 
22 June 18 


Topic 


Authorization of foreign- 
exchange dealers; also 
traffic, with foreign in- 
struments of payment. 

Authorization applica- 
tions and _ collection 
fees for handling. 

Free accounts of for- 
eigners. 

Blocked accounts of for- 
eigners. 

Restrictions for instru- 
ments of payment, gold, 
and assets. 

Regulations regarding ci- 
vilians and procedures 
in civil cases. 

Free boundaries in tour- 


ist traffic, traffic of in- 
habitants living on 
borders, etc. 

Credits, guaranties, and 


liabilities. 


Securities and sharehold- 
er rights. 

Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Liechtenstein 

Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria and the 
United Kingdom 

Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria and 
France 

Modifications and addi- 
tions to announce- 
ments No. 1, 2, and 9 

Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria and the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union 

Free boundaries in tour- 
ist traffic and traffic of 
inhabitants living on 
borders. 

Modifications and addi- 
tions to announcements 
Nos. 2, 10, 12, 13, and 14 

Modifications of rates of 
fees to be paid for han- 
dling of authorization 
applications. 


Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria and 
Hungary. 

Payment procedures be- 
tween Austria and the 
U. S-U. K. Zones of 
Germany. 

Modification and addi- 
tions to announcements 
Nos. 4, 6, 12—14, and 16. 








Number Date Topic 
1948: 

23 July 10 Modifications and adqj. 
tions to announce. 
ments Nos. 17, 12 (re. 
garding 12 in announce. 
ment of June 18), 13 
14, 16, 20, and 21. 

24 July 15 Payment procedures be. 
tween Austria and Po. 
land. 

25 July 16 Free boundaries in toyr. 


ist traffic, traffic of jp. 
habitants living on bor. 
ders, etc. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WiItK 
YUGOSLAVIA CONCLUDED 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Austria and Yugoslavia were concluded in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, on August 17, 1948, and 
approved by the Austrian Council of Minis. 
ters on August 31, 1948, according to a report 
of September 1 from the United States Le. 
gation at Vienna 

These agreements will come into effect 
when approved by the Allied Council and 
signed by the respective Governments and 
will be valid for 1 year 

The exchange of goods provided for in the 
trade agreement amounts to $21,000,000 in 
each direction. As compared with the agree- 
ment made in July 1947 between a number 
of nationalized Yugoslav enterprises and the 
Austrian Merchandise Exchange Bureau 
which formed the basis of trade hitherto, the 
lists of exports by both countries have been 
considerably expanded Included among 
Yugoslavia’s exports to Austria are to be hops 
corn, fruits and vegetables, tobacco, wood 
coal, chrome ore, and various other metals 
Austria's exports to Yugoslavia are to be 
made up mainly of magnesite products, paper 
iron and steel products, tools, ball bearings 
machinery, electrical apparatus, and agri- 
cultural equipment. 

The payments agreement provides for dol- 
lar offset accounts in both countries, either 
of which may be overdrawn up to $1,000,000 
should the exports of one country not keep 
pace temporarily with those of the other 
In addition to payments in connection with 
the exchange of goods, provision also is made 
for the payment of certain other expendi- 
tures, and for this purpose a special dollar 
offset account is to be opened by each na- 
tional bank for the other 

[A translation of the trade and payments 
agreements, with lists, is available in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce.| 





Declared exports of agar-agar from 
Hong Kong to the United States in the 
month of July 1948 amounted to 6,68 
pounds, valued at $14,022. 
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textile goods, an important quantity of tex- 
tile raw materials such as flax, scoured and 


combed wool and cotton, cotton yarn, 
combed yarn, rayon yarn, flax, and jute 
yarns. There were also to be imports of 
certain agricultural products, such as vege- 
table oils and coffee from the Belgian Congo, 
and of copper, silver, zinc, lead and manu- 
factures thereof, and photcgraphic articles. 
The Swedish press stated that the official 
figure of 800,000,000 crowns for the year’s 
trade under the January agreement was 
made up of Swedish exports to Belgium- 
Luxembourg to the value of 370,000,000 
crowns ($103,000,000) and Swedish imports 
of 430,000,000 crowns ($119,000,000). The 
. press also printed the following unofficial 
lists giving the projected quantities or values 
of certain of the goods to be exchanged: 


Swedish Imports From Belgium During 
1948 


Commodity Quantity Value 





(metric tons (crowns) 

Commercial iron 240, 000 
Coke 150, 000 
Copper ----- 15, 000 
Zine..... 8, 000 
Lead ____ ; 12, 000 
Cotton_. 3 1, 600 | 
Cotton yarn_---- 1, 500 
Flax ae } 900 
Zinc white : 3, 000 
Lithopone__-_-_- 1, 000 
Aniline dyes__ 300 
Vegetable oils > 1 
Wool Smee . ; 2, 000, 000 
Cotton and woolen fabrics 30, 000, 000 
Cord fabric and automo- 

bile tire casings _- 3, 000, 000 


Swedish Erports to Belgium During 1948 





. oe are Value 

Commodity Quantity (crowns) 
Iron ore____..__.._ metric tons 2, 600, 000 65, 000, 000 
Forest products, total me * ‘ 170, 000, 000 
Sawn lumber_____._standards 80, 000 51, 500, 000 
Rayon wood pulp_metric tons 40, 000 26, 700, 000 
Chemical wood pulp__.._do___- 55,000 | 35, 800, 000 
Kraft paper_.._..........do 22, 000 15, 000, 000 
Paper board.._...__.....do 9, 300 7, 200, 000 
a aD 4, 500, 000 
Plywood_______- ee 4, 000, 000 
Wooden doors__.._._____- 1, 500, 000 
Ball bearings___..._.__- 8, 000, 000 
Stainless steel__..._____ 5, 000, 000 
Office machines. -_- 2, 000, 000 


Vacuum cleaners, household 
refrigerators, and floor polish- 
ae a ‘ : ae 2, 800, 000 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANTIMALARIAL PRODUCTS GRANTED DUTY- 
FREE ENTRY 


Antimalarial products have been exempted 
from Brazilian import duties and other cus- 
toms taxes by law No. 394 of September 21, 
published September 24, 1948, according to 
an airgram of September 27, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 


British 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


Trade in nearly all lines, with the 
exception of foodstulffs, hardware, and 
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building supplies, continued to be sea- 
sonably quiet during August and there 
was no indication of any immediate im- 
provement. Food stocks were ample for 
local requirements, but there was a defi- 
nite lack of choice among the fresh vege- 
tables offered. General merchandise, 
apart from hardware and building sup- 
plies which were still difficult to obtain, 
appeared to be in better supply and, gen- 
erally speaking, the situation seemed to 
be easier. In an effort to conserve for- 
eign exchange, purchases were diverted 
to sterling markets when possible, and 
dollar expenditures were rigidly con- 
trolled through import regulations. 
Sterling sources of supply appeared to 
be expanding. Construction work in- 
creased and was limited only by the 
scarcity of materials. Real estate moved 
normally, and there was no recession in 
prices. Money circulated freely, and 
commercial obligations continued to re- 
ceive proper attention. The labor situa- 
tion was quiet, and there was a scarcity 
of skilled workmen. 

There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidatidéns during the month, 
nor any bills protested. There was no 
change in the credit terms of the colony, 
a good percentage of the local import 
business being on a cash or letter-of- 
credit basis. 

The financial position continued diffi- 
cult, and purchases from the United 
Kingdom Dollar Pool in July 1948 were 
$693,000, to make up for a deficit of 
$566,000 in United States and $127,000 in 
Canadian currency. The local exchange 
authorities continued to make every ef- 
fort to prevent leakage of dollar cur- 
rency, and the drive to expand local food 
production as a mean of saving dollars 
was continued during the month. De- 
spite the increasingly stringent measures 
taken to limit imports from hard-cur- 
rency areas, local price control on ciga- 
rettes was removed. American cigarettes 
have nearly disappeared from this mar- 
ket, and their price (when they can be 
found) has jumped from 1 shilling a 
package (20 cents) to 1 shilling 6 pence 
(30 cents), and cases are known where 
individuals have paid as high as 2 shil- 
lings (40 cents) per package. 

Early in August, the Bahamas Oil Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Superior Oil Co. of 
California, reported its decision to un- 
dertake a large-scale underwater gravity 
meter survey of its oil concession be- 
tween northern Andros and Bimini. Of 
the group which participated last year 
in a joint magnetometer survey, this is 
the only company that has decided to 
continue exploration work at this time. 
The other companies—Anglo-Bahamian 
(a subsidiary of Gulf Oil), Shell Oil of 
the Bahamas, Standard Oil, Bahamas 
Limited, and Nassau Oil Mining Co. (a 
local organization) apparently are await- 
ing more complete information on the 


results of the Aerial Survey before going 
ahead. 

British South American Airways inay-. 
gurated night flights to Miami (Florida) 
on Mondays and Fridays beginning 
August 16, 1948. These flights are in aq. 
dition to its daily morning service to 
Miami (every day except Sunday). This 
service is expected to expand during the 
coming winter season. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
EFFECTIVE 

The Bulgarian-Danish Trade and Payments 
Agreements of May 9, 1947, went into effect 
on January 28, 1948, after approval by the two 
Governments, according to a statement in 
Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift of February 
15, 1948. 

[For full information regarding these 
agreements see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for July 26, 1947.] 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated October 5, 1948) 

Canadian industry and trade in Sep- 
tember recovered from the moderate sea- 
sonal declines registered in July and Au- 
gust but there are indications that the 
recent accelerated rate of expansion has 
slackened and that production and em- 
ployment are now tending to stabilize. 
The latest official] index figure for indus- 
trial production for July was 174.5 (1935- 
39=100) a decrease of 6 points under 
the preceding month and only 3.2 points 
above July of last year. A further con- 
traction, largely seasonal, took place in 
August, being particularly noticeable in 
the automotive industry and to a lesser 
degree in chemicals, medium iron and 
steel, nonferrous metals, and the food and 
beverage group. Heavy iron and steel, 
pulp and paper, wood products, and 
wearing apparel advanced somewhat but 
not sufficiently to compensate for losses 
in other categories. 

Construction has receded from the rec- 
ord levels established in May and June, 
with a significant decline in industrial 
awards. Activity in housing, however, 
can be expected to continue. Total 
awards up to the end of August amounted 
to $664,500,000, or $1,000,000 in excess of 
awards for the whole of 1946. In engi- 
neering construction, inc'uding roads, 
hydroelectric projects and business con- 
struction, the advance was more mod- 
erate. The volume of industrial con- 
tracts does not bulk as large in the aggre- 
gate as other groupings, but the recession 
in industrial awards is significant inas- 
much as it indicates that expenditures 
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for plant expansion, renovation, and 
modernization are slowing up. 

With the wheat crop harvested, an up- 
ward revision of official estimates now 
places the crop at 391,000,000 bushels, 15 
percent more than the 1947 crop but 
still 4 percent below the average for the 
last 10 years. With a carry-over of 
76,000,000 bushels on July 31, total sup- 
plies in the current year will approximate 
467,000,000 bushels. This should allow an 
exportable surplus of 240,000,000 bushels, 
of which 140,000,000 will go to the United 
Kingdom under contract, leaving 100)- 
000,000 bushels available for other export 
markets. During the month, sales of 
more than 11,000,000 bushels to India and 
nearly 7,500,000 to South Africa were an- 
nounced. The oat crop is now estimated 
at 361,700,000 bushels, or 23,500,000 above 
the August forecast, and the barley crop 
at 157,100,000 bushels, an increase of 
11,000,000 bushels above the forecast. 

Despite the fact that the number of 
hogs estimated on June 1 was 4,463,000 
compared with 5,473,000 on the corre- 
sponding day a year ago, it is predicted 
that hog marketings for the remainder 
of 1948 will be considerably heavier than 
for the corresponding period last year. 
It is anticipated that the bacon export 
to the United Kingdom next year (1949) 
will be above the amount exported in 
1948. It is hoped that the 1949 bacon 
contract will be made much earlier than 
that of last year in order to encourage 
greater production. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, on his recent visit, 
declared that Canada will continue as an 
important source for foodstuffs and raw 
materials, but he emphasized that the 
United Kingdom must look to nondollar 
and sterling sources for increased sup- 
plies until such time as triangular trade 
and convertibility of currencies can be 
established. He stressed that the United 
Kingdom will make every effort to in- 
crease exports to Canada. That added 
attention is being given to Canadian re- 
quirementsis evidenced by the recent un- 

dertaking of British producers to supply 
to Canada 10 percent of the total pro- 
duction of cotton textiles available for 
export; by the current visit of a British 
mission charged with the promotion and 
development of markets for heavy equip- 
ment and industrial lines; and by the 
forthcoming visit of a similar mission to 
represent the wool-textile industry. The 
new target set for cotton-textile exports 
to Canada is 100,000,000 yards, or 25,- 
000,000 yards quarterly. 

The practical effect of British policy 
has been evident in Canadian exports for 
several months, and it is reflected in Au- 
gust figures, which show shipments to 
the United Kingdom valued at $52,519,- 
000, a decrease of $3,821,000 from July 
and $13,525,000 from August 1947. For 
the first 8 months, exports to the United 
Kingdom amounted to $468,228,000, a de- 
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crease of approximately $20,000,000 from 
the corresponding period last year. Can- 
adian shipments to the United States in 
August amounted to $113,953,000; nearly 
$5,000,000 less than in the preceding 
month, but were 39 percent above Au- 
gust a year ago. For the first 8 months 
of 1948, exports to the United States 
totaled $878,933,000 as compared with 
$645,598,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1947, an increase of 36 percent. 

Import figures for the 7 months ended 
July 31 disclose receipts from the United 
Kingdom of $168,508,000, a gain of $66,- 
162,000 over the corresponding period 
last year, whereas imports from the 
United States declined to $1,033,966,000, 
a decrease of $115,847,000. 

With abundant crops, and with supply 
meeting demand in certain lines, the 
belief has been expressed in influential 
quarters that the upward movement in 
prices has been checked and that some 
downward readjustments can be expected 
in the near future. The September 1 
official index which stood at 158.5 (1935- 
39=100) was up 1.4 points over August 
2, largely attributable to higher costs for 
foods, clothing, and home furnishings, 
but it is significant that the weekly index 
of industrial material prices declined 
from 163.2 (1926=100) on August 27 to 
162.0 on September 24. This index pre- 
viously advanced 8.4 points from July 30 
to August 27. Wholesale prices for farm 
products eased from 145.2 (1926=100) on 
August 27 to 144.2 on September 24. 

Freight rates absorbed much of the 
Dominion Government’s attention dur- 
ing September. In answer to repeated 
pleas from the outlying Provinces, the 
Acting Prime Minister announced on 
September 16 the establishment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate all 
phases of railway transportation not al- 
ready under the jurisdiction of the 
Transport Board. On September 27 and 
28 the Cabinet, sitting as a court of the 
Privy Council, heard the petition of seven 
Provinces (all except Quebec and On- 
tario) against the 21 percent increase in 
freight rates granted last March. 
Meanwhile, the railroads have requested 
an additional 20 percent boost to cover 
rising operating costs resulting, in large 
part, from the wage increases granted 
railway employees in July. 

Strikes remained at a minimum dur- 
ing September, the largest involving 
2,500 automotive-parts workers in St. 
Catherines, Ontario. This dispute has 
sharply curtailed production and sale of 
automobiles. 

Logging operations in September were 
on an expanded scale, and the employ- 
ment situation improved over that of 
last year. Production of sawn lumber in 
June, the latest figures available, 
amounted to 603,230,000 board feet, an 
increase of 4% percent over June last 
year. The half-year output of 2,592,- 


424,000 feet was up 2.8 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1947. Wood- 
pulp production in July amounting to 
627,000 tons was little changed from that 
in the preceding month but was sub- 
stantially above July of last year. It is 
reported that the August output showed 
little change but that September pro- 
duction expanded somewhat. For the 
7 months of the year the eu:put was up 
by 6 percent over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Newsprint production for 
August was slightly under that of July 
but it exceeded the August production 
of last year. Output for the first 8 
months was 3,041,587 tons, a gain of 3.1 
percent over the similar period of 1947. 
It is forecast that production for the 
full year will approximate 4,675,000 tons, 
of which 84 percent will go to the United 
States. 

Output of silver, lead, and zinc de- 
clined somewhat in June but gold pro- 
duction was up sharply. For the half 
year, with the exception of lead, all im- 
portant minerals, including asbestos, 
coal, copper, gold, nickel, silver, and zinc, 
increased. 

Canadian oil refineries produced 36,- 
288,000 barrels of refined petroleum in 
the 6-month period ended June 30, an 
increase of 8 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Crude 
petroleum output was 5,125,461 barrels 
as against 3,586,581 barrels in these re- 
spective periods. With the Leduc field 
contributing heavily, Alberta produced 
4,469,997 barrels of crude oil in the first 
6 months of 1948, compared with 3,235,- 
453 barrels in the corresponding period 
of 1947. The possibility that the Prairie 
Provinces may achieve self-sufficiency in 
petroleum by 1950, and may thereafter 
be in a position to export to the north- 
western United States has been sug- 
gested by the president of one of the 
leading oil companies. 

Production of steel ingots continues to 
expand at a moderate rate, the output 
of 2,029,457 short tons for the 8 months 
ended August 31 exceeding that of the 
similar period of 1947 by more than 7 
percent. Coal production for the 8- 
month period increased by 12% percent. 
Imports also increased considerably. 
Aluminum output continued at approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the wartime peak 
for the first 6 months of this year with 
a production of 166,000 metric tons, or 
30 percent over the first half of 1947. 
Exports, featured by substantially in- 
creased shipments to the United States, 
amounted to 163,000 tons, an increase of 
104 percent. 

The downward trend in cotton con- 
sumption, first evident in May, still con- 
tinues, August bale openings being con- 
siderably below those of the preceding 
month and below the 1947 monthly 
average. 
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Exchange and Finance 


ImporT SUBSIDY PAYMENTS ABOLISHED 


Canada’s extensive import-subsidy-pay- 
ment program established December 1, 1941, 
in connection with orders placing ceilings 
over prices was ended effective August 1, 1948, 
with the deletion of the last of the few items 
which were still eligible to Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board subsidy payments. These 
commodities were oils and fats—vegetable, 
animal, marine or marine animal—for the 
manufacture of soap and shortening; pea- 
nuts; and prunes, dried, unpitted. 

Subsidy payments were instituted as a 
means of permitting consumer goods to be 
sold within prescribed maximum prices. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board through the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
made bulk purchases or paid subsidies on im- 
ported materials and consumer goods on 
which it was important to control prices. 
Under this arrangement, whenever import 
prices of “eligible” goods rose to a degree 
which, in the opinion of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, could not be profitably ab- 
sorbed under price ceilings by trade or indus- 
tries, subsidies were paid to help absorb 
these price increases. 

No subsidies were payable on goods im- 
ported directly by the consumer. All im- 
ported goods eligible for import subsidy were 
price-controlled at consumer levels. There- 
fore, as consumer-level price controls were 
relinquished, a corresponding decline in the 
list of imported products eligible for subsidy 
took place. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Many ITEMS REMOVED FROM EXPORT 
CONTROL 


Effective September 22, 1948, Canadian 
export permits are No longer required for 
shipments of the following agricultural and 
vegetable products, and animals and animal 
products: 

Alfalfa meal and alfalfa leaf meal. 

Barley, pot and pearl, and barley flour. 

Barley malt. 

Brewers’ yeast, dried. 

Buckwheat, whole or ground. 

Corn, whole, ground, or cracked. 

Feeds— 

_ Grasses, cereal or other, dehydrated. 

Legumes, dehydrated, for animal or 
poultry feeding. 

Oat groats or hulled oats, oat middlings, 
oat shorts and animal feeding oatmeal. 

Miscellaneous feeds— 

Dried beet pulp. 
Vegetable protein feeds— 
Brewers’ dried grains. 
Copra oil-cake meal. 
Corn gluten feed. 
Distillers’ dried grains. 
Hempseed oil cake and oil-cake meal. 
Linseed oil cake or meal. 
Malt sprouts. 
Palm kernel oil-cake meal. 
Peanut oil cake meal. 
Rapeseed oil-cake meal. 
Soybean Oil cake and oil-cake meal. 
Sunfiower-seed oil-cake meal. 
Field crop seeds— 
Alsike. 
Buckwheat. 
Clover, red. 
Fruits— 
Apples, fresh. 

Hominy and corn grits. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats. 

Blood, dried. 

Bone meal. 

Pet foods. 

Tankage, meat meal or meat scrap con- 
taining over 6.5 percent ammonia. 
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Tankage, meat and bone tankage, meat 
meal or meat scrap, meat and bone meal, or 
meat and bone scrap, n. o. p. 


The following commodities are deleted from 
the agricultural- and _  vegetable-product 
group: Catsup, chili sauce, and salad dress- 
ing with oil content; field bean seeds and 
field pea seeds; and soybean flour (full-fat 
and defatted). These products are substi- 
tuted by salad dressing with oil content; 
field bean seeds, except registered and Cer- 
tified grades; field pea seeds, except regis- 
tered and certified grades; and soybean flour 
(full-fat only). These substitutes remain 
under export control. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH PERU RENEWED 


The commercial agreement and additional 
protocol signed October 17, 1941, by Chile 
and Peru were renewed for an additional 
3-month period, beginning August 9, 1948, 
by an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments, according to Chilean decree 
No. 6168 of September 2, 1948, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 17, 1948. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 22, 1947, for announcement of the new 
Chile-Peru Trade Agreement. | 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH THE NETHERLANDS 
EXTENDED 


The modus vivendi, first effected between 
Chile and the Netherlands on July 13, 1939, 
and renewed every year thereafter, was ex- 
tended for another year by an exchange of 
notes between the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs for Chile and the Netherlands Legation 
in Santiago on July 12, 1948, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy 
in Santiago, dated September 8, 1948. 

Presidential decree No. 5627, of August 14, 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 6, 1948, authorized the Chilean cus- 
toms authorities to continue for 1 year, be- 
ginning July 13, 1948, the customs treat- 
ment established under the 1939 treaty. Un- 
der this agreement the Netherlands con- 
ceded special quotas and fixed import duties 
for Chilean apples and pears; Chile estab- 
lished special rates of import duty for to- 
bacco originating in the Netherlands and its 
possessions, and granted special quotas for 
bi-superphosphates and duty reductions for 
the following products: “Quellin,’ Textiline 
W, Ultra Dextrin, and butyl, propyl, amyl 
and methyl alcohol. ; 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 28, 1946, for previous announcement 
of the extension of the modus vivendi of 
July 13, 1939.] 


New COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH 
FRANCE SIGNED 


A new commercial modus vivendi between 
Chile and France, containing provisions simi- 
lar to those in the provisional agreement of 
September 10, 1946, was effected by an ex- 
change of notes at Santiago on September 10, 
1948, according to a report dated September 
15, 1948, from the United States Embassy 
in Santiago. The agreement, which will be 
in effect for 1 year from September 10, 1948, 
provides for mutual most-favored-nation 
treatment except in cases of countries border- 
ing on Chile, frontier traffic, customs unions, 
and French colonial possessions. Provision 
also is made for free entry into Chile of di- 
basic calcium phosphate, natural phosphate, 
and 6,000 tons of potassium fertilizer orig- 
inating in France. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
12, 1946, for an announcement of the pre- 


vious provisional commercial agreement be. 
tween Chile and France.] 


BUREAU OF COMMERCE ESTABLISHED 


The creation of a Bureau of Commerce 
within the Ministry of Economy and Com. 
merce of the Chilean Government, author. 
ized by law No. 8939 of January 3, 1948, wag 
approved by decree No. 884 of June 26, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial of September 
1, 1948, according to a report of September 
7, 1948, from the American Embassy at Sap. 
tiago. 

The new Bureau of Commerce will comprise 
five divisions as follows: 

1, Department of Research, Costs, angq 
Price Fixing. 

2. Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Exchange, Statistics, Supply, ang 
Price Control of Drugs and Pharmaceutical 
Preparat:ons. 

3. Legal Office. 

4. Business Office. 

5. Regional Offices 

The Price Control Office for Drugs anq 
Pharmaceutical Preparations was transferreg 
from the Ministry of Health and Social Wel. 
fare to the Ministry of Economy and Com. 
merce by law No. 8939 of January 3, 1948, 


4 * 
China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FLOOR PRICES ON SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 
ANNOUNCED 


In connection with the announced policy 
of the Export-Import Board to publish the 
floor prices on those commodities destined 
for export (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 2, 1948), there follows a partial list 
of specified commodities upon which export 
prices have so far been fixed: 


Floor prices 
fo. h. net 
excluding 
Commodity commission 
Bristles (Black): 
Shanghai Assortment No. 17 40 percent 
tops per pound US$2. 45 
Hankow Assortment No, 17 do 4, 25 
Wood oil in bulk (standard quality do 18 
Plates 
<idplates, Black, Western average assort- 
ment per piece 5.00 
Kidplates, Black, Tsining average assort- 
ment per piece 2.00 
Goat hair, White per pound 12 
Sisal hats (common average first to fifth 
quality per dozen 4.75 
Vegetable oils and seed 
Sesame seed per long ton 275.00 
Peanut oil in drums... do 415. 00 
Tea 
New Kemum per pound PI 
Old Kemum do 15 
casing 
Usual assortment (23/30 mm. 10 percent; 
30/32, 20 percent, 32/34 20 percent, 
34/36, 20 percent; 36/up, 30 percent) 
per bundle 18 


The United States Consulate General in 
Shanghai reports that the schedule of floor 
prices—based on world-market prices—was 
established as a means of combating the ex- 
porter’s practice of undervaluation in order 
to surrender less than the full amount of 
foreign exchange which ordinarily would be 
derived. But the success of the program, it is 
reported, can be possible only so long as the 
domestic price level allows the exporter & 
fair margin of profit. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 
CLASSIFICATION OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


Another in the series of Colombian regu- 
lations with regard to the importation of 
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capital was contained in Resolution 275 of 
august 5, 1948, of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industries, according to a report re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. 

This resolution established a classification 
schedule of new industries in the order of 
their importance to the economy of Colom- 
pia. Under the terms of Resolution 275, each 
proposed new industry will be placed in one 
of three categories. In group I are indus- 
tries of primary importance, consisting of 
new extracting industries and new indus- 
tries engaged in the transformation of raw 
materials employing at least 20 percent of 
national materials. 

Industries included in group II are éx- 
tracting industries similar to national in- 
dustries already established, and those en- 
gaged in the transformation of raw materials, 
employing at least 20 percent of domestic 
materials, and similar to national industries 
already established. 

Industries included in group III comprise 
plants engaged in assembling, packing, bot- 
tling, or mixing products manufactured 
abroad, employing domestic materials 
amounting to less than 20 percent ad valorem 
of all materials used. 

Prior to establishing an industry in 
Colombia, a person or company must apply 
for classification as to the importance of the 
industry to the country by the Economy and 
Development Section of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries. The Ministry will ar- 
rive at its decision on a basis of the following 
data furnished by the interested party: 


(a) Name of company; 

(b) Capital to be invested; 

(c) Value of machinery to be im- 
ported, such value to be certified by the 
respective Colombian Consuls, in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations; 

(d) Approximate annual value of raw 
materials required from abroad; 

(e) Annual value of domestic raw 
materials to be used; 

(f) Nature of articles to be placed on 
the market; 

(g) A brief report explaining the man- 
ufacturing process which the industry 
will follow in its production; and 

(h) Approximate value of benefits to 
the country’s economy through the new 
company's production. 


Previous regulations governing the im- 
portation of capital were contained in Reso- 
lution 175 of August 2, 1947, Resolution 178 
of September 1, 1947, and article 8 of decree 
No. 1949 of June 10, 1948, of the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Exports. 

Resolution 175 made capital imported after 
August 20, 1947, subject to license by the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports. Earnings on such capital may be 
transferred at the official rate of exchange on 
a quarterly basis, beginning 6 months after 
the date of entry of the capital, and subject 
to the requirement that the contracts under 
which the investments are made are regis- 
tered with the Control Board within 5 days 
following the date of the contract. Trans- 
fers of the original capital are subject to this 
restriction and are also subject to the re- 
quirement that the investor prove either that 
the business in which the investment was 
made has been liquidated or that the pro- 
posed transfer will not adversely affect the 
stability of the enterprise. 

Resolution 178 of September 1, 1947, pro- 
vides that the owners of capital imported 
into Colombia prior to February 19. 1935, 
have no right to transfer at the official rate 
of exchange, either of capital or earnings. 
Capital imported after February 19, 1935, and 
before August 20, 1947, and the earnings of 
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such capital may be transferred at the offi- 
cial rate upon authorization. 

Decree No. 1949 of June 10, 1948, provided 
that imported capital which would require 
exchange for remittances abroad in the 
future at the official rate of exchange must be 
delivered to the Bank of the Republic for 
“titulos” (titles) representing the value of 
the exchange. If it is planned that future 
remittances abroad against imported capital 
are to be made at the free-market rate, the 
imported capital may be exchanged for cer- 
tificates of exchange. Decree No. 1949 also 
provided that the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industries would issue a list in which in- 
dustries would be classified in the order of 
their importance to the economy of Colom- 
bia. Resolution 275 was the result of this 
provision. 

The Embassy in Bogota has ascertained 
that the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, if it so desires, may deny its approval 
for the registration of capital for industries 
classifiable under any but the first group. 
It is not likely, however, that Colombia will 
invoke the resolution, and it is believed that 
bona-fide capital will not be rejected regard- 
less of the purpose for which its importation 
is intended. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw REGULATIONS ON IMPORTS OF PACK- 
AGES VALUED AT LESS THAN 50 PESOS 


The New York Regional Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce has reported that, 
effective immediately, consular invoices and 
import permits do not have to be presented 
on air-express and parcel-post shipments to 
Colombia valued at less than 50 pesos (ap- 
proximately $28) f. 0. b., New York. How- 
ever, an import permit for such shipments 
must have been issued to the Colombian im- 
porter prior to the date of shipment or mail- 
ing. Otherwise, the merchandise will be 
held by the Colombian customs authorities 
even if the corresponding import permit has 
been issued while the shipment is in transit. 

{|For previous announcement of import 
regulations on packages valued up to 50 
pesos, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 25, 1948.] 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS AFFECT- 
ING AMERICAN EXPORTERS, STUDENTS, 
TRAVELERS, AND PERSONS SENDING PACK- 
AGES TO COLOMBIA 


According to information received from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota, the 
Colombian Office of Control of Exchange, Ex- 
ports, and Imports has announced that 
henceforth, all packages, regardless of value, 
whether air express, parcel post, or air mail, 
entering Colombia, will require an individual 
import license, with the following exceptions: 

(a) Packages dispatched to Colombia from 
any country before May 1, 1948, and before 
June 1 from the United States and other 
countries which have most-favored-nation 
agreements with Colombia, do not require 
import licenses when the value of the pack- 
ages does not exceed 50 pesos (US$28), if 
payment is made by exchange certificate 
dollars. 

(b) Packages dispatched to Colombia from 
any country before June 10, 1948, and before 
July 10, 1948, from the United States and 
other countries which have most-favored- 
nation agreements with Colombia, do not re- 
quire import licenses when the value of the 
packages does not exceed 50 pesos if they 
contain replacement parts for agricultural 
and industrial machinery and for automo- 
biles and trucks, penicillin, streptomycin, 
serums for human and animal use, medical 
and surgical instruments, insulin, and maga- 
zines and books. 


(c) No import licenses are need for parcel- 
post packages valued at less than 10 pesos 
dispatched from any country before June 10 
and before July 10, 1948, from the United 
States and other countries with most- 
favored-nation agreements. 

(d) Subscription copies of books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals do not require import 
licenses, inasmuch as such material has not 
been classified as merchandise by the control 
authorities. 

Countries which have most-favored-nation 
agreements with Colombia are Argentina, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Spain, United States, France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

[For additional information on the im- 
portation into Colombia of packages valued 
at less than 50 pesos, see the item above.] 


EXPORTATION OF ORCHIDS PROHIBITED 


The exportation from Colombia of seeds, 
plants, or shoots of orchids, whether origi- 
nating on public lands or from private 
gardens, except for the purposes of scientific 
or cultural exchange, is prohibited by presi- 
dential decree No. 2856 of August 16, 1948, 
according to information received from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. The man- 
ner of defining this exchange is left to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Industry. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHLORINE FOR PURIFICATION OF WATER 
EXEMPT FROM Import DuTY 


According to an airgram, dated September 
21, 1948, from the United States Embassy 
at San Jose, the Costa Rican Government, 
by decree No. 172, effective September 17, 
1948, removed all import duties and taxes 
from chlorine to be used for the purifica- 
tion of water. The decree further states 
that any stipulation in the Customs Tariff 
which may conflict with this degree is re- 
vised to accord with the decree. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated September 30, 1948) 


The quickening of the business tempo 
that normally takes places in Cuba fol- 
lowing the quiet summer months was 
barely noticeable during September. The 
feeling of uncertainty which generally 
affects business activities prior to the 
taking of office of a new administration 
was still evident and was expected to 
continue until after the official changes 
on October 10. Labor’s demands for 
higher wages and reduced working hours 
resulted in serious disorders in Habana’s 
bus-transportation system and the clos- 
ing or reduction in operations of certain 
factories. Added to these problems were 
the destruction and interruption in busi- 
ness operations caused by the hurricane 
on September 20 which struck north- 
ward along the bordering area of Habana 
and Matanzas Provinces and by subse- 
quent heavy rains throughout the island. 

During the first half of the month 
many merchants reported sales on a par 
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or slightly ahead of those in both Sep- 
tember 1947 and August 1948, contribut- 
ing factors being the termination early 
in September of the curtailed summer 
workweek and the end of the large sum- 
mer Cuban tourist migration to the 
United States. On September 18 pre- 
liminary winds of the hurricane reached 
Cuba and for the ensuing 3 or 4 days 
business was virtually at a standstill in 
Pinar del Rio, Habana, and Matanzas 
Provinces. Steady rains, which were an 
aftermath of the hurricane, kept people 
away from the stores for several days. 
It was understood that Government em- 
ployees were spending very cautiously 
pending termination of administration 
changes. However, primarily as a result 
of the inclement weather, the retail sales 
for the entire month were in general 
somewhat behind those of September 
1947. 

Four significant price movements were 
recorded in September. As had been the 
case up to that month this year, inven- 
tories were in general normal to heavy 
and credit policies somewhat tighter 
than last year, but most stores reported 
that although collections were slower 
than in 1947 they were not appreciably 
so. Retail sales of pharmaceuticals con- 
tinued more or less on a level with the 
seasonal low of the preceding month. 
Cuban laboratories and importers of 
pharmaceutical specialties and allied 
products reported wholesale sales slightly 
improved over August. Retail shoe sales 
remained low, and although partly sea- 
sonal, the inclement weather was a con- 
tributing factor. Nearly all of the shoe 
factories were again operating although 
at a rate of about 15 to 20 percent below 
that for September 1947 because retail- 
ers were cautious in placing orders for 
winter stocks. Manufacturers reported 
that the downward trend in shoe pro- 
duction which began about 2 years ago 
is continuing. With the resumption of 
shoe manufacturing, importers were 
placing increased orders for foreign 
leathers. The supply of domestic leather 
is abundant. Sales of industrial raw 
materials improved over August but re- 
portedly about 40 percent under the 
average 1947 movement. Furniture sales 
were reportedly about 30 percent off 
from the September 1947 level and col- 
lections were slower but not bad. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of retail sales 
were on the installment basis, reflecting 
the increasing trend toward time sales in 
durable household effects. 

Textile imports, which came to a 
standstill following the imposition on 
July 10 of strict import controls, were 
resumed as a result of the elimination 
on September 14 of controls on all items 
except remnants and waste. During the 
effective period of the measure, whole- 
sale and retail sales of piece goods fell 
off noticeably allegedly because of the 
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concerted opposition of the trade to the 
regulations and the psychological effect 
thereof on the consumer. After Septem- 
ber 14 wholesale and retail sales re- 
portedly became more normal and a rush 
ensued to obtain the prompt forwarding 
of all import orders held up during the 
2 months that restrictions were in effect. 
New orders were also being placed, 
although representatives of foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers reported that most of 
the ordering of winter goods that was 
interrupted by the imposition of import 
controls will not be recovered because of 
the risks involved in obtaining shipments 
in time for disposal during the winter 
season. 

Imports of general cargo in September 
were slightly up compared with the pre- 
ceding month, probably as a result of 
the heavy movement of potatoes but 
were reportedly about 40 percent below 
those for September 1947. Trade in- 
dications were that electrical equipment 
and material imports in general were 
adequate, although shortages of electrical 
conduit and fixtures, including elbows, 
couplings, and outlet boxes, continued 
short. 

Domestic industrial output as a whole 
continued down. The manufacture of 
metal containers was reportedly about 
50 percent off as compared with Sep- 
tember 1947 because of the short supply 
of beef for canning and the effects on 
domestic cannery operations of exces- 
sively heavy wholesale and retail stocks 
of domestically packed fruits and vege- 
tables which were reportedy not being 
moved because of consumer preference 
for the competitive-priced and higher- 
quality imported canned foods in abun- 
dant supply. Cement production which 
amounted to 167,300 barrels in July and 
dropped to 96,000 barrels in August as 
a result of an 11-day closure during that 
month, recovered substantially during 
September. Notwithstanding the vir- 
tual embargo on textile imports from 
July 10 to September 14 that had been 
expected to stimulate local weaving- 
industry operations, textile mills in- 
creased their output only slightly as com- 
pared with August and produced sub- 
stantially less goods than during Sep- 
tember 1947. This is generally attrib- 
uted to the heavy unsold stocks of do- 
mestic textiles and consumer resistance 
to prices. During the first 2 weeks of 
September, as a result of the textile im- 
port controls in effect, stocks of materials 
used by clothing manufacturers were 
practically exhausted and many work- 
shops were forced to curtail operations 
drastically or to shut down. However, 
since the lifting of these measures on 
September 14, and the clearance from 
Customs of substantial shipments of 
piece goods held on docks, clothing man- 
ufacturers resumed operations although 
full production will probably be delayed 


until new orders are fulfilled. Two new 
textile plants began operations during 
the month, one manufacturing rayon 
tire cord, staple, and filament and the 
other, rayon piece goods. Soft-drink 
production declined substantially as a 
result of the closing of two plants in 
Habana. The Government took over the 
management of these factories, but as 
the companies announced their inten- 
tions of liquidating their business, the 
future use of the plants is uncertain, 
The two tire factories curtailed output 
below the August rate because of the 
very heavy retail stocks, production of 
one of the plants amounting to about 
15 percent of capacity for the month. 

The steady increase in copper-concen- 
trate production was being maintained, 
although output of mineral ores, such as 
refractory and metallurgical chromite 
and chemical and metallurgical man- 
ganese, was affected by copious rains. 
Small-scale production of natural naph- 
tha and crude oil with naphtha charac- 
teristics continued, and no important de- 
velopments were reported in connection 
with large-scale oil explorations. Im- 
ports of petroleum products were ade- 
quately meeting essential requirements. 
However, the possibility of future short- 
ages was causing some anxiety. 

A local aviation company, Cuba Aero- 
postal, has been organized with the an- 
nounced intention of promoting a mer- 
ger of all existing Cuban air lines. 

During the first 23 days of September, 
regular budgetary revenues collected by 
the Government amounted to about 15,- 
000,000 pesos as compared with 11,000,- 
000 pesos during the corresponding pe- 
riod of August. Banks reported. that 
foreign collections in general were good, 
notwithstanding some exceptions involv- 
ing shipments of textiles that could not 
be cleared from Customs during the first 
half of September, owing to the import 
controls then in effect. Local collec- 
tions continued somewhat slow as com- 
pared with the average in 1947 but in 
no respect were bad. Bank clearings of 
the Habana clearinghouse during the 
first 4 weeks of September amounted to 
180,000,000 dollars/pesos as compared 
with 162,000,000 dollars/pesos in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, and clearings 
for the entire month of August 1948 
totaled nearly 216,000,000 dollars/pesos. 
On August 30 the Cuban Government 
published decree No. 2769 of August 20, 
1948, which unified regulations relating 
to the control of exchange and the move- 
ment of currency. The decree was pro- 
mulgated for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether into one text all existing provi- 
sions and modifications of such wartime 
measures as are required by present ex- 
igencies. On September 24, the Cabinet 
reportedly approved an appropriation of 
778,000 pesos for hurricane relief. 
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The hurricane of September 20 de- 
stroyed or damaged many homes and 
puildings and adversely affected agricul- 
tural crops. Pastures throughout the 
island, however, profited from the heavy 
rains. Cattle on the ranges continued 
to fatten. As a result of the Government 
action on September 3 raising by 2 cents 
per pound the ceiling price of cattle on 
the hoof, the beef shortage in cities 
ended. Medium-quality beef became 
readily available for the first time in 
many months. Cuban purchases and 
jmportations of United States rice took 
a sharp upward spurt during the month 
after lagging throughout most of Au- 
gust, Marketings of the new large local 
crop increased. Wholesale prices had 
taken a downward turn since early Au- 
gust; in response to local producers’ de- 
mands, the Government was seriously 
considering the imposition of import 
quotas. With good-quality rice arriving 
from the United States in volume, the 
local trade saw little prospect of other 
rice entering this market for some 
months tocome. Imports of flour during 
the month were not large and stocks 
probably were sufficient to meet con- 
sumption needs for more than 2 months. 
Although purchases were larger than in 
August, they were still hampered by im- 
porter’s fears that prices would decline 
further. Local stocks of lard declined as 
a result of the near exhaustion early in 
the month of Cuba’s third-quarter allo- 
cations from the United States. Slightly 
higher local prices than those now pre- 
vailing are expected before imports from 
the next allocation arrive. Harvesting of 
peanuts began in early September and 
indications were that the crop would be 
only about two-thirds as large as last 
year’s. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXCHANGE OF GoopDs 
AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND CONCLUDED 


On June 15, 1948, there was signed a sup- 
plementary agreement to the Danish-Finnish 
exchange of goods protocol of March 20, 1948, 
according to a report of July 7, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy, Copenhagen. (For 
information regarding the March 20 agree- 
ment see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 
8, 1948.) 

It is expected that the value of the goods 
exchanged under the supplementary agree- 
ment will be approximately 20,000,000 Danish 
crowns ($4,200,000) on each side. The addi- 
tional Finnish exports to Denmark are to be 
(all tons are metric) : Newsprint, 2,000 tons; 
printing paper, 1,000 tons; sawn lumber, 8,000 
standards; alburnum (sapwood), approxi- 
mately 5,000 standards; paperboard, 2,000,000 
Danish crowns; lingonberries (mountain 
cranberries), 250,000 crowns. The supple- 
mentary Danish deliveries to Finland are to 
be: Eggs, 600 tons, and butter, 2,500 tons— 
1,500 tons of which are to be paid for in 
United States dollars. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 
WITH GUATEMALA SIGNED 


A treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween Denmark and Guatemala was signed 
on March 4, 1948, according to an announce- 
ment in Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift, 
Copenhagen, for April 1, 1948. 

Under the treaty, citizens of each State are 
reciprocally granted the same property and 
business rights as those extended to citizens 
of the most-favored nation. It also is pro- 
vided that most-favored-nation treatment 
will be mutually extended with regard to im- 
port duties and shipping matters. 

The treaty will go into force 1 month after 
the exchange of ratifications, and will remain 
valid until denounced by either party. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL TO TRADE AND 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
SIGNED 


A supplementary protocol to the Danish- 
Yugoslav goods-exchange and payments 
agreement of June 28, 1947, was signed in 
Belgrade on February 19, 1948, according to 
the Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift, Copen- 
hagen, for March 15, 1948. 

The February protocol extends the validity 
of the existing agreement from the end of 
June 1948 to December 31, 1948, sets pre- 
cise quotas for certain items which were 
left open under the original agreement, and 
increases certain others. 

The new quotas for Yugoslav exports to 
Denmark under the supplementary agree- 
ment are (all tons are metric): Corn, 10,000 
tons; oil cake, 1,000 tons; coal, 50,000 tons; 
and powdered asbestos, 500 tons. The fol- 
lowing quotas were increased to the totals 
indicated: Raw feathers, 230 tons; refined 
lead, 500 tons; pine lumber, 20,000 cubic 
meters. The Yugoslav list of exports to Den- 
mark also includes: Hops, 50 tons; hemp, 200 
tons; pharmaceutical products, alkaloids, 
and certain other items, 150,000 Danish 
crowns; medicinal plants, 50,000 crowns; leaf 
tobacco, 200 tons; calcium carbide, 1,000 tons; 
soda ash, 500 tons; caustic soda, 500 tons; 
antimony, 50 tons; dried fruits, 160,000 
crowns; miscellaneous items, including 
among others, magnesite; gypsum, gelatin, 
corn starch, potato flour, and glue, 700,000 
crowns. The possibilities of Yugoslav exports 
to Denmark were noted for the following: 
Elm, oak, and birch woods; nicotine, copper 
sulfate; lithopone, zinc white, red lead; and 
wine. (1 Danish crown= approximately 
$0.208 in U. S. currency.) 

The Danish list of exports to Yugoslavia 
includes: Grass seed, 200 tons; mustard seed, 
5 tons; seed potatoes, 1,000 tons; casein, 350 
tons; machines, motors, apparatus, iron and 
other metal manufactures, etc., 2,000,000 
crowns; miscellaneous goods, including 
breeding poultry, 700,000 crowns. 

The supplementary protocol provides for 
mutual consultation in those cases in which 
prices are a hindrance to trade. It also es- 
tablishes a mechanism for the settlement of 
an old clearing balance in favor of Den- 
mark. 

Upon the signing of the original goods- 
exchange and payments agreement of June 
28, 1947, the Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift 
stated that the agreement was to be valid 
for 1 year and that Yugoslavia would export 
to Denmark: Lead, caustic soda, hops, hemp, 
wood, and certain other items (as included 
in the lists set forth above) to the value of 
approximately 11,000,000 crowns ($2,288,000). 
Danish exports were expected to reach a 
value of 4,000,000 crowns ($832,000) and 
would include machines, casein, and seeds. 
The surplus of Yugoslav exports was to cover 
the prepayment on certain long-term con- 
tracts for machinery to be delivered by Den- 
mark to Yugoslavia. 


Dominican 


Republic 
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LUMBER: Export SURTAX ESTABLISHED 


Domincan law No. 1798 of September 4, 
1948, provides for a surtax of 20 percent of 
the existing special export taxes prescribed 
for various types of lumber by law No. 1541 
of October 11, 1947. These special taxes are 
levied as follows, -per unit of 1,000 gross kilo- 
grams: 15 pesos for mahogany, cedar, satin- 
wood, oak, red cedar, walnut, and ebony; 
2.50 pesos for bastard lignum vitae, lignum 
vitae, and Spanish elm; and 1 peso for all 
other woods including cross ties. 

Revnues derived from the new surtax will 
go into a special fund for forest-conservation 
purposes. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basic CHANGES IN TARIFF LEGISLATION 


According to a report dated September 21, 
1948, from the United States Embassy at San 
Salvador, decree No. 130, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 14, 1948, at 
once institutes three basic changes in Sal- 
vadoran tariff legislation and implements 
the revised Organic Law of the Salvadoran 
Consular Service. This decree was approved 
by the President on May 7, 1948, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on June 12, 1948. 
Implementation of the revised Organic Law 
was suspended by publication in the Diario 
Oficial on July 16, 1948, of decree No. 10 of 
the National Legislative Assembly, dated July 
13, 1948, which provided that the new con- 
sular regulations should not become effec- 
tive until a new decree is issued giving legal 
status to certain customs procedures which 
had been inadvertently incorporated in the 
new Organic Law prior to equivalent revision 
of the actual customs regulations. Decree 
No. 130 rectifies that condition. The new 
legislation includes four basic changes as 
follows: 

Elimination of the Maximum Tariff — 
Article 1 of decree No. 130 abolished the 
maximum column in existing tariff sched- 
ules and established a single-column tariff 
schedule. This step is in line with the trend 
away from the multicolumn tariff—the three- 
column schedule adopted in 1934 had been 
supplanted by a two-column schedule in 
1937. The new single-column tariff is sub- 
ject only to such concessions as have been 
made in trade agreements and other pacts. 

Certificates of Origin.—Articles 2 to 10, in- 
clusive, of decree No. 130, provided for the 
elimination of the certificate of origin, ex- 
cept when exemption from or modification of 
duty is claimed under a trade agreement or 
commercial pact in effect between El Salva- 
dor and the country of origin of the ship- 
ment. The decree further provides that 
where a certificate of origin is required, it 
need not be on a specified standard form, but 
may consist of any reasonable evidence as to 
the identification and source of the ship- 
ment. Article 4 lists such evidence as an 
endorsement by a chamber of commerce or 
other trade organization, or a separate cer- 
tification by a commercial or industrial as- 
sociation or by the customs authorities of 
the country of origin. Article 7 provides 
that the certificate of origin is to be visaed 
by a Salvadoran consul (if available), or by 
a consular official of a friendly nation, a 
civil authority, or a notary public. Other 
provisions of this section of the decree in- 
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clude 30 days of grace (in the case of Central 
American shipments), and 60 days of grace 
in the case of other points of origin, in which 
the appropriate certificate may be submitted 
to the Salvadoran authorities. 

Provisional Registration—A third general 
section of the new decree provides a proce- 
dure under which certain types of shipments 
may be given provisional registration (clear- 
ance) and be released by the customs au- 
thorities prior to final determination of ac- 
tual duties. Included in the types of ship- 
ments which may be handled in this way (as 
given in article 11) are those which “by their 
nature are subject to easy decomposition or 
deterioration, that represent danger to the 
security of the customs warehouses, which 
occupy excessive space, etc.” 

The procedure of the provisional registra- 
tion includes deposit with the appropriate 
authorities of security in the form of cash, 
a bank guaranty, or other form sufficient to 
cover a stipulated percentage in excess of 
anticipated duties, the actual amount being 
dependent on the number of documents at 
hand at the time the provisional registration 
is granted. Thirty days is the maximum 
period during which the provisional registra- 
tion is effective, provided the account is 
liquidated at the end of a second 30-day 
period. 

Elimination of Consular Invoice—The 
new Organic Law, made effective by decree 
No. 130, eliminates the consular invoice previ- 
ously required for all commercial shipments 
to El Salvador. This change does not cancel 
the present 6 percent ad valorem Consular 
Invoice fee, inasmuch as all shipments will 
require a commercial invoice certified by a 
Salvadoran consular officer. The fee for this 
service will remain at 6 percent of the c. i. f. 
value of the shipment. The only effect of 
the modification, accordingly, is to eliminate 
one of the forms now required. This will not 
represent a saving for United States export- 
ers, other than the purely nominal amount 
involved in the purchase of consular forms, 
but it will reduce by one step the procedure 
required to document an export shipment for 
El Salvador. 

Although decree No. 130 does not state its 
effective date, it is understood that it became 
effective on September 27, 1943, in accord- 
ance with article 78 of the Salvadoran Con- 
stitution. This article provides that any 
legislative decree which does not include an 
effective date shall become law 12 days after 
its appearance in the Diario Oficial. 

[NoTe: Owners of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s publication, entitled, “Preparing 
Shipments to El Salvador,’ should make 
pertinent changes in their copies.] 


Kthiopia 
Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity in Ethiopia de- 
creased during the first half of 1948, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Legation, Addis Ababa. The foreign 
trade turn-over tended to decline. In- 
dustrial production was generally 
smaller. Prices of import products were 
lower, whereas export price quotations 
remained high. Note circulation ex- 
panded, and customs revenues improved. 
Dollars and other hard currencies con- 
tinued scarce. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The trend of foreign trade during the 
first half of 1948 was toward lower levels. 
For the quarter ended March 9, 1948 
(atest available), commercial imports 
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(excluding bullion and_ currency) 
amounted to E$25,797,770 (Ethiopian 
currency) and exports E$19,839,570, as 
compared with E$29,069,940 and E$20,- 
311,540, respectively, in the preceding 
quarter. The decline in imports was at- 
tributed chiefly to a drop in textile pur- 
chases, which were particularly heavy in 
the latter part of 1947. The character of 
other imports remained practically un- 
changed, in order of value, consisting of 
metal manufactures, sugar, salt, motor 
vehicles, machinery, and _ petroleum 
products. 

The volume of exports of such lead- 
ing groups as cereals and coffee was 
fairly well maintained, although in- 
creased competition from other world 
producers was becoming more evident. 
A decline occurred in shipments of skins 
(principally goatskins, zebu hides, and 
sheepskins). 

Trade with the United States during 
the first half of 1948 was larger than in 
the comparable period of last year. 
United States exports to Ethiopia were 
valued at $3,478,000) (U.S. currency), and 
imports into the United States from 
Ethiopia totaled $3,591,000 as contrasted 
with $3,061,150 and $2,596,820, respec- 
tively, in the first half of 1947, according 
to United States statistics. Textiles, ma- 
chinery, and vehicles comprised a major 
part of the exports from the United 
States, and imports into the United 
States consisted mainly of hides and 
skins (chiefly goatskins) , coffee, beeswax, 
civet, and ivory. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production was generally 
lower during the first 6 months of 1948, 
partly attributed to a shortage of raw 
materials and also to less building ac- 
tivity. The cotton-weaving industry, 
one of the most important in Ethiopia, 
operated on a two-shift basis instead of 
three, because of a fuel shortage and 
curfew regulations. Output of soap was 
fairly steady until the end of the second 
quarter, when a shortage of caustic 
soda handicapped operations. The for- 
eign competition expected in cereals be- 
came more evident, and only 6 of the 11 
large flour mills in Ethiopia were re- 
ported in operation. The decline in for- 
eign demand for flour is partly indicated 
by exports for the first half of 1948, 
which totaled 2,700 tons as contrasted 
with 14,670 tons for the year 1947. Beer 
production was also lower, primarily be- 
cause of insufficient supplies. 

Construction activity declined from the 
high level of 1947. The general decline 
was accentuated by the failure of a large 
construction firm, which also had other 
extensive commercial interests in Ethio- 
pia. Part of the drop in building opera- 
tions was attributed to high costs for 
materials, particularly cement; imports 
of cement in the first half of 1948 to- 


taled 810 tons (practically all in the first 
quarter) as contrasted with 4,350 tons in 
the year 1947; at the same time, exports 
of cement rose to 410 tons in the secong 
quarter of 1948 from 95 in the preceding 
quarter, as compared with 60 tons jn 
1947. 


PRICES 


Price trends in Ethiopia varied during 
the first half of 1948, prices of import 
products being lower, and the genera] 
export price index continued to advance. 
The State Bank export price index (May 
31, 1947=100), was 150.3 on June 15 as 
compared with 124.2 at the end of 1947; 
advances were recorded by cattle hides, 
coffee, beeswax, and cereals, and de- 
creases occurred chiefly in sheep and 
goat skins and oilseeds. The rise was 
attributed mainly to the approach of the 
rainy season and the consequent de- 
crease in available supply; the lower 
prices were believed to reflect increased 
world supplies. 

The general import price index was 
lower, with cotton textiles recording the 
largest drop. Textile prices were af- 
fected by the arrival in Aden of large 
quantities of textile products from the 
Far East. 

FINANCE 

Note circulation expanded during the 
first half of the year, the total outstand- 
ing in July 1948 amounting to E$43,800,- 
000 as compared with E$38,800,000 in 
January and a peak of E$49,000,000 in 
May 1947. Coins in circulation remained 
steady at E$28,700,000. The decrease in 
note circulation since 1947 was attributed 
mainly to the issuance of new silver coins, 
which are preferred locally to notes. The 
note issue backing in July 1948 amounted 
to E$44,384,524 and consisted chiefly of 
the following: Securities (chiefly British 
Government bonds), E$26,958,666; gold 
bullion, E$2,891,054; silver bullion, E$2,- 
631,534; foreign currencies and balances 
(mainly sterling), E$8,827,303. 

The trend of customs receipts was up- 
ward during the early part of 1948, reve- 
nues for the 6 months ended March 9, 
1948, approximating E$10,230,700 as 
against E$5,032,200 for the preceding 
comparable period. The increase in reve- 
nues was attributed to higher export 
duties, which went into effect in Decem- 
ber 1947, and more efficient administra- 
tion. 

The foreign-exchange situation 
showed little change during the period 
under review, the scarcity continuing to 
be reflected in the substantial premiums 
quoted for hard currencies. In the open 
market the rate for the United States 
dollar at the end of the second quarter 
of 1948 was about E$3.25 as contrasted 
with the official rate of E$2.50. The 
British pound and East African currency 
continued to be readily transferable at 
the official rate of E$10, and Ethiopian 
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jmporters could also utilize at the official 
rate French francs and Italian lire. 
products usually imported from these 
currency areas consisted mostly of the 
following: From the United Kingdom— 
foods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
miscellaneous products; from France— 
wines, liqueurs, and other luxury prod- 
ucts; from Italy—factory machinery, as 
the operators of such machinery in Ethi- 
opia are generally Italians. Despite the 
exchange premium on dollars, American 
cars and textiles have competed in the 
Ethiopian market, although the textile 
situation is now becoming increasingly 
competitive as a result of increasing im- 
ports from the Far East. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DuRING AuGustT 1948 


Agricultural conditions continued in 
August 1948 to be generally favorable de- 
spite the heavy rains. Industrial activity 
during both July and August slowed 
somewhat because of the paid-vacation 
season. 

The fall of the Marie-Reynaud gov- 
ernment on August 28 reflected the ser- 
iousness of the present wage-price di- 
lemma. During its brief existence the 
second Schuman cabinet instituted a 
plan which called for the payment prior 
to September 10 of a cost-of-living bonus 
of 2,500 francs to compensate for the 
price increases during July and August. 

The August 1 grain-crop forecast still 
indicated the largest yield since 1939, 
despite the wet weather in July. The 
wheat crop is estimated at slightly more 
than 7,400,000 metric tons, as against 
3,300,000 tons for 1947. Harvesting was 
interrupted by rain during August, and 
some areas reported damage to un- 
threshed grain, but in general the pros- 
pects were still for an excellent crop. 
At the end of August the bread ration 
was raised to 300 grams per day, and 
milling extraction was reduced to about 
85 percent. 

The oilseed crop was expected to be 
nearly double the 1947 figure despite the 
heavy rains. The damp weather also 
caused mildew damage to potatoes, but 
the crop is nevertheless the largest since 
1939, with the yield per acre higher than 
prewar. Sugar beets continued to make 
good progress on an area nearly equal to 
the prewar figure, and a large crop is 
expected. 

Supplies of fresh vegetables were gen- 
erally adequate during August, although 
there were some complaints of advancing 
Prices. Paris milk receipts were favored 
by good pastures with daily arrivals tend- 
ing to exceed last year’s levels. Meat 
Supplies continued too small to prevent 
Price advances. The fats _ position 
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showed little change from recent months; 
the bulk of the rationed supply depends 
upon imports. 

The official price indexes reflected a 
disquietingly sharp rise in both whole- 
sale (9 percent) and retail (10 percent) 
food prices and a slight rise (approxi- 
mately 1 percent) in the other major 
groups. The items registering the 
sharpest increases, in both wholesale and 
retail food prices, were meat and eggs. 

During August the Government an- 
nounced that the price of bread would be 
increased from 24 to 35 francs a kilogram 
on September 15. It announced also that 
there would be a rise in the prices of 
milk and milk products, but no date was 
established for those increases. 

August marks the end of the tradi- 
tional French holiday period, when many 
factories completely close and others 
operate at only fractions of capacity. 
Official statistics on industrial produc- 
tion for July reflect this seasonal de- 
cline—the index (base 1938=100) being 
110, compared with the revised index 
for May of 116. 

Steel output is continuing its upward 
trend. Despite paid vacations in July, 
crude-steel output amounted to 641,000 
tons; or 4 percent more than in June and 
7 percent more than during May. In- 
creased deliveries of coke probably 
accounted mainly for this increase. 
August production, however, fell almost 
to the June level. 

During August, approximately 5 per- 
cent less coal was mined in France than 
during July. (This includes the Saar, 
which accounts for about one-fifth of the 
combined total. Saar production re- 
mained almost constant.) The August 
total was approximately 2 percent less 
than the Franco-Saar average for 1947 
and 8 percent less than for 1938. August 
coal imports showed no _ significant 
change. 

Approximately 4 percent less electric 
power was produced and utilized during 
August than during July. This August 
total is about 8 percent above the 1947 
average and 44 percent over the 1938 
figure. 

August carloadings were approxi- 
mately 25 percent under July but only 
about 5 percent under the 1947 average. 
The vacation period was responsible. 

Production of farm tractors during the 
second quarter of 1948 averaged 1,013 
per month, or nearly three times as large 
as the 1947 average and seven times the 
1938 rate. A regulation of August 1 
canceled all distribution restrictions on 
farm tractors manufactured in France. 
Consequently these tractors are now 
freely available to buyers in France; 
purchase coupons are no longer required. 
This does not apply to foreign-made 
tractors, distribution of which is still 
controlled. 

Automobile and truck production for 


July—the first month of a fiscal year for 
which an official forecast of 145,000 auto- 
mobiles and 80,000 trucks had ben 
made—was 8,941 automobiles and 7,060 
trucks. This is an increase of 10 per- 
cent more than the monthly average 
during the period March—June for au- 
tomobiles and a 13 percent drop for 
trucks. Production of other utility ve- 
hicles (such as highway prime movers, 
and busses) fell off 10 percent. These 
fluctuations are considered to be the re- 
sult of manufacturing schedules within 
the industry. August production was 
markedly lower, as a result of vacations: 
5,562 automobiles and 5,075 trucks. 

A commercial agreement between 
France and Czechoslovakia went into 
force “provisionally” on August 1, after 
long negotiations. It runs for 1 year 
and replaces the previous agreement be- 
tween the two countries of August 1, 1946, 
which was also for 1 year. It is esti- 
mated to cover trade valued at approxi- 
mately 20,000,000,000 francs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS PURCHASED UNDER ECA 
FINANCING 


A general list of commodities now being 
purehased under ECA financing for importa- 
tion into France, including, where available, 
the purchasing channels usually employed, 
has been prepared by the Commercial Section 
of the American Embassy, Paris, with the 
assistance of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Mission to France, according to 
a report of September 15, 1948, from the 
American Embassy, Paris. , 

This list is subject to change and it is antic- 
ipated that, as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram develops, it will be considerably 
broadened. 

In most cases, the French Government has 
designated a specific organization as the pur- 
chasing agency for a particular commodity. 
That organization, in some instances, may 
designate one or more of its members to make 
the actual purchases. However, in all cases, 
complete information concerning the impor- 
tation of a commodity may be obtained from 
the organization named. 

Offers may be submitted to any of these 
organizations, although most of them have 
been conducting purchases of these items for 
many years and are therefore familiar with 
established sources of supply. 

The notation “individual license” indicates 
that private French firms, rather than groups 
or firms designated by groups, may be given 
import licenses by applying to the French 
Exchange Control Office, 8 rue de la Tour des 
Dames, Paris, after obtaining the approval of 
the sections of the Government concerned 
with the importation of that product. 

The list of names and addresses of the or- 
ganizations designated as purchasing agencies 
for particular commodities follows: 


I. PURCHASES WHICH WILL BE MADE BY THE 
LISTED ORGANIZATION ONLY 


Product Purchasing Agency 
Foods: 
WHOM 220. dcnn Office National Interpro- 
fessionel des Céréales 
(O. N. I. C.) 


21, avenue Bosquet, Paris 

U. S. Representative: Mr. 
Martin 

44 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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Oil Cakes_-__- 


Crude Petro- 


leum. 


Refined Petro- 
leum Prod- 
ucts. 


Chemicals: 
Nitrogenous 
Fertilizers. 


Suiphur .....- 


Tar, Phenol, 
Benzenic 
Products. 


Raw Metals and 
Ores: 

Tungsten and 

Ferrotung- 
sten. 


Molybdenum 
and Ferro- 
molyb- 
denum. 


Chromium 
and Ferro- 
chromium. 
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Purchasing Agency 


Groupement National 
d’Achats des Produits 
Oléagineux (G. N. A. 
P. O.) 

174, avenue Victor Hugo, 
Paris 

Groupement National 
d’Achats des Tourteaux 
(G. N. A. T.) 

32, rue de la Bienfaisance, 
Paris 


Association Technique des 
Importateurs de Char- 
bons (A. T. I. C.) 

149, rue de Longchamp, 
Paris 

U. S. Representative: Mr. 
Reyff 

1510 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Washington 


Chambre Syndicale des 
Raffineurs de Pétrole 
(C. S. R. P.) 

16, avenue Kléber, Paris 

U. S. Representative: Mr. 
Thomas 

44 Beaver 
York 


Groupement d’Achat des 
Carburants Combusti- 


Street, New 


bles Liquides, Lubri- 
fiants et Dérivés (G. 
A. C.) 


11 rue du Docteur Lance- 
reaux, Paris 

U. S. Representative: Mr. 
Thomas 

44 Beaver Street, 
York 


New 


Société d’Importation des 
Produits Azotés (S. I. 
P. A.) 

3 rue La Boetie, Paris 

Groupement d’Importa- 
tion du Soufre (G.1.S.) 

9 avenue Hoche, Paris 
seille 

or 

119 Boulevard 

mann, Paris 


Hauss- 


Association Technique des 
Importateurs de Gou- 
drons et Dérivés (A. T. 


I. G. E. D.) 

45 rue de Bellechasse, 
Paris 

Groupement d’Importa- 


tion et Répartition de 
l’Amiante (G. I. R. A.) 
9 avenue Hoche, Paris 


Groupement d’Importa- 
tion et Répartition de 
Minerai de Tungstene 
et Ferro Tungsténe (G. 
I. R. M.) 

10 rue du Général Foy, 
Paris 

Groupement d’Importa- 
tion et Répartition de 
Minerai de Molybdene 
et de Ferro Molybdéne 
(G.I. R. M.) 

10 rue du Général Foy, 
Paris 

Groupement d’Importa- 
tion et Répartition de 
Minerai de Chrome et 
de Ferro Chrome (G. I. 
R. M.) 

10 rue du Général Foy, 


Product 


Raw Metals and 
Ores—Con. 
Vanadium __-__ 


Antimony, 
Copper, Tin, 
Zinc, Lead, 
Copper Al- 
loys, Alumi- 
num. 

es 


Iron and Steel 
Products. 


Silicium 


Paper and Pulp: 

Paper Pulp 

and Paper 
Waste. 


Pharmaceuticals: 
Streptomycin -_-_ 


Textiles: 
Cotton 


Cotton 
ers 


Lint- 


Tobacco oe 


II. PurcHASES WHICH WILI 


Purchasing Agency 


Groupement d'Importa- 
tion et Répartition de 
Minerai de Vanadium 
(G.I. R. M.) 

10 rue du Général Foy, 
Paris 


Groupement d’Importa- 
tion et Répartition de 
Métaux Non  Ferreux 
(G. I. R. M.N. F.) 

30 avenue de Messine, 
Paris 

Groupement'  d'’Importa- 
tion et Répartition du 
Nickel (G.I. R. N.) 

92 rue de Courcelles, Paris 

Groupement d’Importa- 
tion des Produits Sidé- 
rurgiques (G. I. P. S.) 

1 rue Paul Cézanne, Paris 

Groupement d'Importa- 
tion et de Répartition 
du Silicium (G.I. R.S8.) 

2 rue de la Baume, Paris 


Groupement d’Importa- 
tion de la Papeterie 
(G. T. #.) 


154 Boulevard 
« mann, Paris 

Comité des Papiers de 
Presse (C. P. P.) 

55 rue de Chateaudun, 
Paris 


Hauss- 


Groupement d'Importa- 
tion des Produits Des- 
tinés a la Droguerie 
Pharmaceutique et a la 
Pharmacie (G. I. P. P.) 

5 rue de Luynes, Paris 


Groupement d'Importa- 
tion et Répartition du 
Coton (C. I. R. C.) 

8 rue Volney, Paris 

Groupement des Linters 
de Coton (G. L. C.) 

31 avenue du Président 
F. D. Roosevelt, Paris 
U. S. Representative: Mr. 

Gerard 

529 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

U. S. purchases all made 
by representative. 


Be Mave By 


EITHER THE LISTED AGENCY OR PRIVATE FIRMS 
OR PARTLY By EAcH 


Product 
Dairy Products: 
Evaporated 
Milk, Sweet- 
ened Con- 
centrated 
Milk, Pow- 
dered Milk. 
Wood: 
a 


Battery Sepa- 
rators. 


Wood for 
Manufac- 
ture of Pen- 
cils. 


Purchasing Agency 


Groupement National des 
Produits Laitiers (G. N. 
P. L.) 

7 rue Scribe, Paris 


Syndicat des Importa- 
teurs de Bois de Tonnel- 
lerie (S. I. B. T.) 

Montpellier, Herault 

Syndicat des Fabricants 
Francais d’Accumula- 
teurs Electriques (S. F. 
F. A. E.) 

11 rue Hamelin, Paris 

Chambre Syndicale des 
Fabricants de Crayons 
(C. S. FP. C.) 

42 rue d’Enghien, Paris 


Product 
Wood—Con. 
Timber and 
Lumber. 


Papers and Pulps: 
Special Paper_- 
Dielectric 

Paper. 


Paper for Me- 


tallic em- 
bossing. 

Tympan  Pa- 
per. 


Purchasing Agency 


Fédération Nationale deg 
Importateurs, Agents, 
Commissionaries de Bois 
Coloniaux et Amérj. 
cains des Ports Frangais 
(7. MN. I. B. 0.) 

17 rue des Mathurins, 
Paris 


Individual License 

Importers designated by 
Syndicat des Fabricants 
Francais d’Accumula. 
teurs Electriques 

11 rue Hamelin, Paris 


Individual License 


Papeteries de Montevrin 
115 Quai Valmy, Paris 


Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 

All chemical products other than those 
specified in Part I are to be imported un. 
der individual license. 

All pharmaceutical products other than 
those specified in Part I are to be imported 


under 


individual 


license. A _ certain 


amount of crude pharmaceuticals only is 
expected to be imported. 

Certain byproducts of raw petroleum re- 
fining may be imported under individual 


license. 
Raw Hides and 
Skins. 


Miscellaneous: 
Bristles and 
prepared 
horsehair 


Radio Tubes 
and Raw 
Material for 
Their Man- 
ufacture. 

Wool Rags, 
Special 
Steels and 
Alloys, Sisal 
and Manila, 
Spare Parts, 
Miscellane- 


ous Food- 

stuffs, Naval 

Stores 
Equipment: 


Groupement  d'Importa- 
tion des Cuirs et Peaux 
62 rue de Miromesnil, 
Paris 


Chambre Syndicale des 
Filateurs de Crins de 
France 

131 avenue de 
Villejuif (S&O) 

Syndicate de 1l'Industrie 
Radioelectrique 

25 rue de la Pépiniére, 
Paris 


Paris, 


Individual license 


No information is yet available on the 


probable purchasers of equipment. 


How- 


ever, it is anticipated that purchases will 
be made in the following lines: Electrical 


equipment, 


coal-mining 


machinery, pe- 


troleum equipment, iron and steel equip- 
ment, textile machinery, woodworking ma- 


chinery, 


agricultural 


machinery, metal- 


working tools, and other machinery. 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH NORWAY 


A new 


Franco-Norwegian 


commercial 


agreement was signed in Paris on June Il, 
1948, effective from that date until June i5, 
1949, according to a report of August 13, 1948, 
from the American Embassy, Paris. 

This agreement replaces the previous com- 
mercial agreement signed April 1, 1947, which 


expired March 31, 


1948. A summary of the 


text of the new agreement with schedules of 
the products to be furnished by each country 
to the other was published in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 1'In- 
dustrie of July 8, 1948. 
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Under the agreement France and Norway 
will accord each other the most favorable 
treatment possible with respect to the grant- 
ing of import and export licenses and, con- 
cerning the products listed in the schedules 
attached to the agreement, pledge themselves 
to grant the necessary import and export li- 
censes for the stipulated quantities and 
values. A commission composed of French 
and Norwegian representatives will super- 
vise the application of the agreement and 
formulate proposals for the improvement of 
commercial relations between the two 
countries. 

Principal exports from France to Norway 
will include: Wines and spirits, 250,000,000 
francs; box calf, 150,000 square feet; hides, 
1,750,000 square feet; textiles, 1,070,000,000 
francs; miscellaneous machines and equip- 
ment, 300,000,000 francs; miscellaneous elec- 
trical machines and parts, 475,000,000 francs. 

Principal Norwegian exports to France will 
include: Fresh and preserved fish, 16,250,000 
Norwegian crowns; whale oil, 11,850 tons; 
pyrites, 20,000 tons; wood pulp, 75,000 tons; 
newsprint, 6,000 tons; miscellaneous paper, 
9.250 tons plus an amount having a value of 
2,000,000 Norwegian crowns. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH POLAND 
EXTENDED 


The Franco-Polish commercial agreement 
of August 20, 1947, which was to have ex- 
pired August 31, 1948, has been extended 
until November 30, 1948, according to a notice 
to importers published in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 1'In- 
dustrie of September 16. 

The quotas of goods figuring in the lists 
appended to this agreement, as well as in the 
complementary lists established by the pro- 
tocol of March 19, 1948, are increased by 
25 percent. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, for announcement of this agree- 
ment. | 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
SIGNED 


A Franco-Portuguese commercial agree- 
ment was signed in Paris June 1, 1948, effec- 
tive for 1 year from the date of signature, 
according to a report of August 13 from the 
American Embassy, Paris. 

The text of this first post-liberation com- 
mercial agreement between the two coun- 
tries and attached schedules of produce (in 
quantity or value) to be furnished by each 
country to the other was published in the 
French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
l'Industrie of June 17, 1948. 

The agreement applies to all the terri- 
tories of the franc zone on the one hand and 
to Portugal and adjacent islands and the 
entire Portuguese colonial area on the other 
hand. A mixed commission, ‘comprised of 
representatives of the two Governments, 
which will hold its initial meeting not later 
than November 1948, is to supervise the op- 
eration of the agreement and to formulate 
proposals for the improvement of commer- 
cial relations between the two countries. 
Private compensation transactions will not 
be permitted. 

Principal products to be exported from 
France to Portugal under the agreement in- 
clude (in metric tons): Anthracite coal 
(15,000 tons); phosphates (200,000 tons); 
industrial machinery and machine tools 
(280,000,000 francs): electrical machinery 
(150,000,000 francs); automobiles and trucks 
(1,200,000,000 francs); automotive equipment 
(155,000,000 francs); iron and steel products 
(30,000 tons); medical products (160,000,000 
francs) , 

Principal Portuguese exports to France will 
include: Beans (9,000 tons); agricultural 
seeds, subject to approval of the International 


October 23, 1948 


Emergency Food Council (11,000 tons); coffee 
(1,000 tons); tea (800 tons); whale oil (2,000 
tons); sardines (3,000 tons); Port uuu Ma- 
deira wines (55,000,000 escudos); other wines 
(400,000 hectoliters); manganese ore (8,000 
tons); hides (250,000 units); mine timbers 
(7,000 tons). 


French Morocco 


Exchange and Finance 


DirREct TAx RATES CHANGED 


Rates of the principal types of French 
Morocco’s direct tax for 1948 were modified 
by a series of orders published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel on dates indicated below, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Consu- 
late, Rabat, of August 13. The four princi- 
pal types of direct tax, and their rates now 
in force, follow: 

(1) Rates on the levy of wages, indemni- 
ties, allowances, salaries, pensions, and an- 
nuities were modified by an order of March 
3, published April 2. This tax is levied on 
residents of Morocco who receive income 
from the above sources and on persons domi- 
ciled outside Morocco who receive such in- 
come for services performed in Morocco. 
The allowable deductions from gross income 
are: 


(a) A maximum of 8 percent for the re- 
tirement fund. 

(0b) A maximum of 10 percent of the re- 
mainder for business expenses—not to 
exceed 60,000 francs for ordinary busi- 
ness nor 250,000 francs for stipulated 
trades and professions. Included in 
these exemptions are certain expenses 
in connection with the Occupation. 

(Cc) Family exemptions are as follows: 


Francs 

18,000__ __ wave . First child. 

_ ae _...... Second child. 
36,000__ _- ~encous DEG Child. 
48,000____ . Fourth and each suc- 


cessive child. 


On the remaining gross income, rates are 
as follows: 


Range in francs Percent 
Under 60,000___-_-- ee ea 
60,000 to 120,000__- RANE acacia 
120,001 to 180,000____-__- Se ee 
a eS 
PONG SORE eis cacccnncncucunceeene tae 


If gross taxable income is under 150,000 
francs, the tax is cut in half. However, 
should the gross income from all sources be 
under 90,000 francs (and this sum may be 
augmented by the exemptions for children), 
the whole income is exempt from this tax. 

(2) The license tax on business (Patente) 
is primarily a license levy on all firms and 
individuals carrying on a business or profes- 
sion in a fixed place. Its 1948 rates were 
modified by an order of April 20, published 
May 21. This tax had four elements: 


(a) A fixed sum prescribed by law, rang- 
ing from 75 to 3,600 francs. This de- 
pends upon the nature of the business 
but varies by localities. 

(b) A variable tax based on the number 
of employees. This varies for each em- 
ployee and ranges from 18 to 180 francs. 

(c) A proportional tax according to the 
rental of the place of business, ranging 
from 1.5 to 12 percent. 

(d) An accessory tax, based on variables 
such as power of motors used. Proceeds 
of this tax go to the support of local 
governmental establishments. 


To establish the base of this tax, all busi- 
nesses are divided into the following eight 
groups: 


Class Type of business 
First and second_-_.-_-__-_-. Wholesale firms. 
ES ono eset pt aicoebe Jobbers. 
EE i amie se Larage retailers. 
Fifth, sixth and seventh. Small retailers 
and artisans. 
TEGAN onc nin ern ws Banks, real-estate 


offices and “‘spe- 
cial” businesses. 


(3) The supplementary tax to the Patente 
is the only tax on profits or gross receipts 
from business. It was modified by an order 
of March 24, published April 9. It may be 
calculated in either of two ways: 


(a) A lump sum arrived at by applying 
to total gross receipts a coefficient (rang- 
ing from 7.5 to 60 percent) established 
by the Administration for each type of 
mercantile establishment, industry, or 
profession; or 

(b) At the option of the payer of this tax, 
valid for 2 years and irrevocable during 
that time, the taxable amount is the 
real net profit as shown by the books of 
account, 


Tax rates on profits, established by either 
method, are as follows: 


Net profits in francs Percent 
CD ec etbcincewbsindwammadeael 3 
SU RGe WO Ts in Se nt ecn se wnnaee’ 4 
IGGGGs GO BONGO. 5 asa aceneunees 6 
SOG Gee Cl Feet ee dna dn an cuncuseesen 8 
SOC Gee GO Gas wisn Savane 10 
ABOVE GIO AISE oo ooo cte seca acne eeu 15 


(4) The Tertib is a tax levied on agricul- 
tural production. The 1948 rates, fixed by an 
order of August 11, 1947, published on Sep- 
tember 12, were based primarily on the ex- 
pected yields of the various crops. A reduc- 
tion of 50 percent of those rates is provided 
for farmers who follow European cultivation 
methods. 

Tax receipts are estimated in the 1948 
budget at about 4,000,000,000 francs. Of this 
total about 2,500,000,00Q francs were ex- 
pected from the Tertib; approximately 500,- 
000,000 francs from the levy on wages, in- 
demnities, etc.; 70,000,000 from the Patente; 
and 875,000,000 from the supplement to the 
Patente. 

Additional tax receipts were expected from 
the following types of taxes, which are of 
secondary importance: 


(1) The prestation tax, which normally 
applies to each adult male resident. 
However, numerous classes of residents 
are entitled to claim exemption. The 
rate for 1947 was 200 francs payable in 
cash, in kind, or in labor, with an equiva- 
lent of 50 francs for each day of manual 
labor. 

(2) The residence tax is paid either by the 
occupant or by the owner of the prop- 
erty; its rates range from 2 to 6 percent 
of rental value. 

(3) The urban tax on built property is 
based on rental value, reduced by 25 per- 
cent. The present rate is 4 percent. 
Various surtaxes (decimes) are added to 
the basic tax by different cities or towns. 


The excess-profits tax is no longer in force. 
It has been discontinued since the fiscal year 
1946. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


TYPES OF REMITTANCES PERMITTED TO 
WESTERN GERMANY 


In connection with the announcement that 
charitable, personal, and family remittances 
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from the United States to the United States, 
British, and French Zones of Germany would 
be permissible (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
September 18, p. 20), the United States mili- 
tary authorities in Germany have indicated 
that the remittance procedure is interpreted 
broadly enough to permit the following: 

(A) Payment of expenses or costs in con- 
nection with the prosecution of a claim under 
the restitution laws. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 20, 1947, p. 14.) 

(B) Payment of expenses or costs in con- 
nection with the release and export of secu- 
rities and currencies to owners abroad. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 16, 1948, 
p. 16.) 

(C) Payment of expenses or costs in con- 
nection with the export of furniture and 
household and personal effects from the 
United States and United Kingdom Zones. 
(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 
1948, p. 21.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCED POSTAGE RATES ON RELIEF 
PARCELS 


Effective at once, “U. S. A. Gift Parcels” at 
the reduced postage rate will be accepted for 
mailing to Berlin, Germany, only when it is 
indicated on the parcels that the destinations 
are within the sector or zone under occupa- 
tion by the United States, Great Britain, or 
France, according to an instruction of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, pub- 
lished in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
of October 7, 1948. 

On all parcels, including “U. S. A. Gift 
Parcels,” destined to places in Germany out- 
side the city of Berlin, it is required that 
the zone of occupation be shown in the ad- 
dress. All parcels accepted as “U.S. A. Gift 
Parcels” at the reduced postage rate of 10 
cents per pound for the city of Berlin must 
show in the address the sector of occupation; 
viz, “U. S. Sector,” “British Sector,” or 
“French Sector.” Parcels addressed to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany or the Soviet Sector 
of Berlin, or parcels for Germany on which no 
zone or sector is indicated, must be prepaid 
at the regular rate of 14 cents per pound. 

Accordingly, the paragraph numbered “3” 
of the instructions published in The Postal 
Bulletin of July 27, 1948 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of August 14, 1948, p. 
18, under “General’”’) is rescinded by the 
above instructions. 


Farr TRADE PRACTICES DECISIVE FOR 
GERMAN EXPorTS 


It is the policy of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency that business practices must be 
avoided in the Bizonal Area (of Germany) 
which restrain fair competition, limit access 
to markets, or foster monopolistic control, 
and which may have harmful effects on the 
expansion of production or trade, or other- 
wise interfere with the free and normal de- 
velopment of German exports, according to 
“News of Germany” of September 21, 1948. 

This policy adheres to the principles of the 
Havana Charter for an International Trade 
Organization drawn up by members of the 
United Nations on March 24, 1948, intended 
to eliminate objectionable business practices 
affecting international] trade. 

Exclusive sales or agency agreements or- 
dinarily are not permitted under this policy; 
however, they may be approved if they 
clearly serve to create an outlet where none 
otherwise would exist, such as in a case in 
which the maintenance and repair of special- 
ized products cause the foreign agent to 
incur substantial expenditures, or in the 
case of general products, the introduction 
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of which in a competitive field involves sub- 
stantial advertising and other development 
expenses. 

Contracts granting exclusive sales rights 
to a foreign buyer who also is a producer 
or distributor of a competitive product, or 
who owns or controls facilities used for the 
distribution or manufacture of such com- 
petitive products, should be approved only 
when it is apparent that the buyer is pur- 
chasing for the purpose of marketing the 
product. 

All contracts which grant exclusive rights 
should be limited in duration of time, in 
scope of geographical area, and extent of 
exclusivity, to the minimum that appears 
necessary and reasonable under the par- 
ticular circumstances, so that the contract 
shall not be, or become within the fore- 
seeable future, an instrument for the harm- 
ful restraint of trade. 


ADDITIONAL FuNDS ALLOTTED FOR IMPORTS 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
COVERY IN THE U, S.-U. K. ZONES 


The Joint Export-Import Agency has al- 
lotted an additional $40,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of goods needed by the German econ- 
omy, according to JEIA Release No. 281 of 
September 29, 1948. These purchases reflect 
the anticipated expansion in German trade 
resulting from the recent conclusion of 
trade agreements with neighboring and 
other countries. 

This amount is to be spent during the re- 
mainder of 1948 and will bring the total au- 
thorized funds for expenditure for category-B 
imports for the year to $555,000,000. This 
figure is in addition to the large volume of 
category-A imports (food, seeds, fertilizer, 
petroleum, oils and lubricants, and medical 
supplies) procured with appropriated U. S 
U. K. Government funds. 

Of the $40,000,000, $17,000,000 will be spent 
for foodstuffs, including fish from Denmark 
and the Netherlands; tea and spices from 
India; sunflower oil, dehydrated potatoes, 
and seeds from Hungary; cheese from Den- 
mark; and dairy products and fruit from 
Switzerland. The remaining $23,000,000 will 


Proclama- 

tion No. 
1 To the People of Germany 
2 To the German People of the U.S 
3 To the German People in the U.S 

Bremen Enclave. 

4 To the German People in the U. S. 
5 Economic Council-- 
6 Amendment to Proclamation No. 5 
+ | Bizonal Economic Administration 
8 


nomic Area 


Ordinance 


U. S. Military Government Proclamations 


be used for the purchase of a wide range of 
industrial items. 

In line with the policy of returning Ger. 
many’s foreign trade to normal business 
channels, these items will be bought directly 
by the German manufacturers and importers, 
subject only to the issuance of import }j. 
censes by the JEIA. Among the commodi. 
ties to be bought are rayon yarns and raw 
silk from Italy; finished clothing and shoes 
from Great Britain; textiles and specialize 
machinery from Switzerland; doors and win. 
dow frames from Sweden; bed feathers ang 
chalk from Denmark; work clothes, insulat- 
ing material, and paper goods from the Neth. 
erlands; flax yarn, cotton, coffee, and roofing 
materials from Belgium; and drugs, herbs, 
and goatskins from India. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN BIZONAL AREA 
OF GERMANY AND HUNGARY CONCLUDED 


An agreement on the exchange of goods 
in the amount of $28,000,000, between the 
Bizonal Area of Germany and Hungary, has 
been concluded, according to Nachrichten 
fuer Aussenhandel, Berlin, of August 14, 
1948. This agreement is valid until July 31, 
1949, and replaces the previous agreement of 
December 18, 1947. 

Hungary will furnish mainly agricultural 
products such as sugar, corn, beans, pota- 
toes, oats, seeds, fertilizer, bauxite, electric 
bulbs, railway cars, and plywoods, in ex- 
change for machinery, electrical equipment, 
replacement parts, and fine mechanical in- 
struments, optical devices, and chemicals. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


U. S. MILITARY GOVERNMENT LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 


The Department of the Army, Civil Affairs 
Division, publishes from time to time, in the 
Federal Register at Washington, D. C,, 
regulations and laws issued by the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (U. §.) 
affecting the interests of American citizens. 
That Division has compiled the following 
classified list of alhsuch material thus pub- 
lished before October 4, 1948 


Published in 
Federal Reg- 
ister Issue 


of 
Oct. 29, 1947 
Zone Do. 
Area of Control Including the Do. 
Area of Control Do. 
Feb. 20, 1948 
Do. 


Feb. 27, 1948 


Establishment of a German High Court for the Combined Eco- Do. 


U. S. Military Government Ordinances 


No. 

1 Crimes and Offenses Apr. 3, 1948 
(Amended) Do : ' Feb. 20, 1948 
2 Military Government Courts___~--~- _ Apr. 3, 1948 
(Amended) Do \ ‘ : Feb. 20, 1948 
6 Establishment of Military Government Court for Civil Actions..-_ Sept. 11, 1946 
(Amended) Do - ae Feb. 20, 1948 
8 Military Tribunal for Security Violations Apr. 3, 1947 
10 Illegal Possession of U. S. Military Payment Certificates Oct. 29, 1947 
(Amended) Do . = ; Feb. 20, 1948 
12 Illegal Possession of British Armed Forces Special Vouchers Oct. 29, 1947 
13 Regulation of Sale, Transfer, and Registration of Motor Vehicles Do. 
14 Relative to Production, Allocation, and Distribution of Raw 

Materials. Feb. 20, 1948 
17 Prohibited Transactions and Activities__-_- ; Do. 
25 First Ordinance on Exchange of Currency by Displaced Persons Aug. 26, 1948 
26 Second Ordinance on Exchange of Currency by Displaced Persons Do. 
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Published in 


U. S. Military Government Laws Federal Reg- 
ister Issue 
0. of: 
* German Courts. i ia iret caine sheen oe Set 
2 Do - A aiicenttwlo = wes tara Cevkuanse nema Do. 
Regulations under above M. G. Law No. 2: 
Oe Be coc mckinccncdenecacadidstiunitiedwdbhienahee had mee Oct. 29, 1947 
ce Pmt ti GAD ah rane ee eee Ae Do. 
i ee ee Apr. 3, 1947 
Official Explanation and Comments re above M. G. Law No. 2. -- Oct, 29, 1947 
3 Definition of United Nations__- fens : socenaces ADS. 3, 1067 
52 Blocking and Control of Property-- . was erp ao Do. 
General Order No. 1 Pursuant to Law No. “52_- ‘ caine ae - Do. 
Supplements to General Order No. 1 - Seer senweseswes Do. 
No.2 __- =e pcahaetuoe ee Do. 
No. 2 (amended) selena ee 
General Order No, 2 Pursuant to Law No. 52-_-- sno ADS. 3, 2007 
General Order No. 3 Pursuant to Law No. 52- = sina Do. 
General Licenses Pursuant to Law No. 52: 
No. 1 spi is lk ah ive wi taea adele aaeeenie alle pr. 3, 1947 
No. 2 Se ee ee - Do. 
No. 3 ‘s = Do, 
No. 4 és — Do, 
No. 5 in 7 “ ae Do. 
No, 5 (amended) ; bs . Oct. 29, 1947 
No. 6 Apr. 3, 1947 
No, 8 Aint = Oct. 29, 1947 
No. 10 ; ; .. Feb. 20, 1948 
53 Foreign Exchange Control - _. Oct. 29, 1947 
General Licenses Pursuant to Law No. 53: 
No. 1 : : Shovel Do. 
No. 3 is etcce ett See eS 
56 Prohibition of Excessive Concentration of German Economic Oct. 29, 1947 
Power. 
Regulation No. 1 pursuant to Law No. 56 = a irae aac Do. 
57 Custodian of Certain Bank Organizations : Do. 
59 Restitution of Identifiable Property_-- Nov. 29, 1947 
Regulations pursuant to Law No. 59: 
No, 1 -- Do. 
No. 2 aceaieeeaiy aca wel a Do. 
No, 3 waeanan-=- Feb. 27, 1948 
No. 4 ‘ - adacien kien ------ Aug. 24, 1948 
Outline of Information Requested in a Petition for Restitutions__ Nov. 29, 1947 
61 First Law for Monetary Reform~ , . ~eaasocee Aug. 96, 1068 
Regulation No. 1 pursuant to Law No. 61 aa Do. 
2 do my Do. 
3 do Pee ee Do. 
4 do ------ Sept. 16, 1948 
5 do 7 ee Do. 
6 do =e Do. 
7 do ee Do. 
’ 8 do ici ais Do. 
62 Second Law for Monetary Reform ‘ - Aug. 26, 1948 
63 Third Law for Monetary Reform ee Do. 
Amendment Article 15, Law 63 -- Sept. 9, 1948 
Regulation No. 1 pursuant to Law No. 63 . Aug. 26, 1948 
2 do _ Do. 
3 do = Do. 
4 do -. Sept. 16, 1948 
5 do Do. 
6 do Do. 
161 Frontier Control : si teraianie sai Oct. 29, 1947 
General License No. 1 under Law No. 161 penne Do. 
2 do - 


APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS IN THE 
BIZONAL AREA 


A new procedure for employing German 
agents of foreign principals was announced 
by the Joint Export-Import Agency on Au- 
gust 17. It supersedes previous directives on 
this subject. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 20, 1947, p. 14.) 

Previous requirements for screening and 
prior approval by JEIA of prospective agents 
have been eliminated. A German agency 
may now be established as quickly as the 
agent and the principal can reach an agree- 
ment. The agency contract may consist of 
an exchange of letters or cables, or telephone 
conversations later confirmed in writing. 

Payment for the services of German 
agents will continue to be made in dollars 
to the JEIA fund, and the agent will receive 
the equivalent in Deutsche marks at the rate 
of 1 D-mark for $0.30. 


October 23, 1948 


Feb. 20, 1948 


In addition to the services previously per- 
mitted, German agents may now handle 
goods on consignment for sale against for- 
eign exchange, as prescribed by Military Gov- 
ernment laws and regulations. The revised 
procedure also expedites the use of German 
agents in ships chandlering and in transac- 
tions involving perishable foods, where quick 
turn-over is necessary, as well as employ- 
ment of lawyers, engineers, architects, clergy- 
men, authors, and other experts or specialists. 

Appointments of shipping, forwarding, 
and transport agents are not affected by the 
new procedure. These are still governed by 
earlier instructions. 





Production in the Italian chemical in- 
dustry in the first 5 months of 1948 was 
42 percent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF CITRONELLA AND LEMON- 
GRASS PLANTS, SEED, AND ROOTSTOCK 
PROHIBITED 


The exportation of citronella and lemon- 
grass plants, seed, and rootstock from Guate- 
mala has been prohibited, according to an 
Executive resolution of August 26, 1948, pub- 
lished September 18, 1948. The purpose of 
the prohibition, as stated in the preamble 
of the resolution, is to protect the national 
industry of essential oils, which is depend- 
ent on these products for its raw materials. 


MATCHES: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


The Guatemalan import duties on matches 
(tariff items 497—0-0-1 and 497—0—0-2) have 
been modified and increased for the purpose 
of protecting the national match industry, 
according to a Congressional Decree pub- 
lished September 9, 1948, and effective the 
following day. 

Formerly, item 497—0-0--1 (wooden 
matches) and item 497-—0-0-—2 (wax 
matches) were subject to an import duty, 
respectively, of 0.35 and 0.70 quetzal per 
gross kilogram. Under the present decree, 
imported wooden matches are subject to the 
following duties: (1) During the first year, 
1.25 quetzales per gross kilogram, (2) during 
the second year, 1 quetzal per gross kilo- 
gram; (3) during the third year, 0.75 quetzal 
per gross kilogram; and (4) after the end 
of the third year, the former rate, or 0.35 
quetzal per gross kilogram. Likewise, wax 
matches, under the new decree, are assessed 
duties as follows: (1) During the first year, 
1.25 quetzales per gross kilogram; (2) during 
the second year, 1 quetzal per gross kilogram; 
(3) during the third year, 0.75 quetzal per 
gross kilogram; and (4) after the third year, 
the former rate, or 0.70* quetzal per gross 
kilogram. 

The decree also provides that companies 
manufacturing matches in Guatemala, or 
those which may be established for this pur- 
pose in the future, shall be required to im- 
prove their products and shall not be per- 
mitted to charge the consumer more than 
0.02 quetzal per box containing at least 40 
matches. 

The movement to impose high protective 
duties on imported matches has been sup- 
ported for many months by the local indus- 
try which, since its establishment during 
the war, has had considerable difficulty in 
marketing its product in competition with 
imported Swedish matches. A Congressional 
Decree passed in January 1948, establishing 
protective duties on matches, was vetoed by 
the President in April, but continued pres- 
sure by the match manufacturers and their 
employees resulted in the final passage of 
the decree over the President’s veto. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU PRINCE 


(Dated October 5, 1948) 


The Haitian Legislature, before ad- 
journing on September 8, 1948, passed 
a series of tax laws whose cumulative 
effect is certain to influence noticeably 
the national economy during the coming 
months. Contrary to the announce- 
ment made in the FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of October 2, 1948, a sales 
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and luxury tax was actually passed by 
the Haitian Legislature on September 8, 
and signed by the President on Septem- 
ber 22, 1948. In other laws, the income- 
tax base was greatly broadened and rates 
were increased, special taxes were placed 
on motor vehicles and on air- and sea- 
transportation tickets, real-estate tax 
rates were increased in the higher 
brackets, and a “civic contribution” tax 
was outlined. No estimates are avail- 
able concerning the total revenue to be 
derived from these levies, but practically 
every citizen or resident of the country 
will be affected in some degree. 

The legislature also approved a con- 
tract whereby the Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Port-au-Prince agrees to 
bring electricity to the neighboring towns 
of Croix des Bouquets, Kenscoff, and 
Leogane. The line must reach the first- 
named town on or before December 1, 
1948, the secand before November l, 
1949, and the last within 3 years from 
the publishing date of the contract. 
Independent electrification projects are 
proceeding in the towns of Port-de-Paix 
and Petit-Goave. 

To insure the success of the Interna- 
tional Exposition which is scheduled to 
open at Port-au-Prince in December 
1949, a Government order stated that 
no authorizations for the export of food- 
stuffs will be granted until such time 
as sufficient reserves have been built up 
to take care of prospective visitors. 
Wording of Government decrees would 
make it appear that neither of the two 
factories which deliver Haiti’s total pro- 
duction of cottonseed oil will be per- 
mitted to continue to operate at its pres- 
ent location on the site of the proposed 
Exposition project, and it is reported 
that the removal of one plant is actually 
going on. 

Press reports during the month indi- 
cated that the Haitian Government is 
considering a project for revision of the 
1935 Trade Agreement between the 
United States and Haiti. Indirect con- 
firmation came when, at the end of the 
month, a commission of businessmen was 
appointed to study the problem and sub- 
mit recommendations. 

Haiti’s total foreign commerce for the 
month of August 1948 was valued at 
20,094,000 gourdes (1 gourde=$0.20, 
U. S. currency) divided as follows: Im- 
ports, 11,755,000 gourdes; exports, 8,- 
319,000 gourdes, showing an excess of 
imports over exports of 3,456,000 gourdes. 
The values of major exports were: Sisal, 
3,943,136 gourdes; coffee, 2,288,750 
gourdes; bananas, 812,001 gourdes; 
sugar, 530,033 gourdes; cotton, 34,416 
gourdes; and beeswax, 33,001 gourdes. 
These figures represent a decline in both 
imports and exports from the totals for 
the preceding month. Corrected figures 
over the 11-month period of the current 
fiscal year (October 1, 1947, to August 31, 
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1948) showed an excess of imports in 
the amount of 1,989,000 gourdes. While 
the decline noted during the months of 
July and August 1948 is believed to be 
a reflection of the slowing-down of busi- 
ness activity common to the country 
during the summer season, it is interest- 
ing that the same 2 months of 1947, with 
a slightly smaller total volume of busi- 
ness, showed an export surplus of more 
than 2,000,000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated October 1, 1948) 


The month of September showed little 
change in the business slump that had 
existed in Honduras during the previous 
4 months. Banks reported some diffi- 
culty in making collections but expected 
business to pick up after the congres- 
sional and presidential elections sched- 
uled to take place October 10. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the _ present 
recession is due more to political condi- 
tions than to economic factors. Mer- 
chants report that dollar exchange 
continues to be readily available. 

On August 31 the Exchange Control 
Commission reported 5,678,819.90 lem- 
piras ($2,839,409.95) in circulation, as 
compared with 5,730,780.40 lempiras 
($2,865,390.20) of the preceding month, 
and $5,557,517 United States currency. 

Total Government expenditures at the 
end of the 1948 fiscal year, based on pre- 
liminary statistics, amounted to 28,002,- 
648.49 lempiras ($14,001,324.25), and re- 
ceipts were 25,955,451.87 lempiras ($12,- 
977,725.94), resulting in a deficit of 
2,047,196.62 lempiras, ($1,023,598.31). 
Revenues and expenditures exceeded 
those of the preceding fiscal year, which 
were 23,168,372.09 lempiras ($11,584.- 
186.05) and 21,982,887.84 lempiras ($10,- 
991,443.92), respectively, with a surplus 
of 1,185,484.25 lempiras ($592,742.13). 
Although receipts and expenditures were 
reportedly the highest in the country’s 
history, it is the second time in 5 years 
that the country’s national fiscal opera- 
tions have resulted in a deficit. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948 SAHSA (Servicio Aéreo de Hon- 
duras, S. A.) carried 27,501 passengers 
and a total of 4,752,741 pounds of all 
kinds of freight. This volume of cargo 
was handled by three Douglas C-47 
planes operating in a network of 2,476 
miles within the country. During the 
same period TACA (Transportes Aéreos 
Centroamericanos, S. A.) carried 74,882 
passengers and 18,400,832 pounds of 
freight. In September TACA announced 
a change in its tariff schedule of 24 
cents per pound for shipments of 500 
pounds or more from New Orleans to 


Tegucigalpa, with a special rate of 9 
cents per pound for clothing and 24 Cents 
per pound for shipments of 200 pounds 
or more of special articles such as auto. 
mobile accessories and agricultural im. 
plements. TACA also announced that 
shipments of 500 pounds or more from 
Mexico to Tegucigalpa had been reducegq 
to 17 cents per pound. 

The $1,000,000 sugar factory now being 
built in San Pedro Sula is expected to be 
operating by the middle of next Feb. 
ruary. Production for the. forthcoming 
year is expected to be 80,000 bags of 
100 pounds each of white plantation 
granulated sugar. The plant has a pro. 
duction capacity of 150,000 bags, ang 
it is intended that all sugar manufac. 
tured will be for local consumption. 

A local canning factory, located in 
Tegucigalpa, entered into contract, ef- 
fective September 1, with a United States 
firm to pack meat. The United States 
firm is sending its own technicians to 
Honduras, their intention being to con- 
centrate on the packing of kosher meat. 
It is hoped that the factory will be able 
to handle 100 head of cattle per day, 
The kosher meat is to be exported to 
Europe via the United States. It is pos- 
sible that the remainder of the meat, 
which will not serve for kosher pack- 
ing, may be exported to Cuba. 

Based on telegraphic reports received 
from districts throughout the country, 
the Director General of Agriculture re- 
ports subsistence crops of corn, beans, 
and rice, now being harvested, to be a 
little below average. He attributes this 
to lack of rain during the present year 
but does not expect any marked short- 
ages. However, exports of these prod- 
ucts to other neighboring countrie§ may 
of necessity be curtailed. 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PROCEEDS RETAINED ON 
LEAD ExPorRTS AMENDED 


The U. S. Consulate General in Hong Kong 
reports that, under recent exchange regu- 
lations relative to the percentages of foreign- 
exchange proceeds retained on _ specified 
commodities, the Hong Kong Government 
has ordered that, effective immediately, ex- 
porters of lead need surrender only 25 per- 
cent of their exchange proceeds at official 
rates instead of 50 percent as _ previously 
announced. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 2, 1948, p. 26.) 


Hungary 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW TYPES OF NATIONAL ENTERPRISES 


Two new types of national enterprises 
were established in Hungary by an Act effec- 
tive July 28, 1948, regulating the position of 
nationalized enterprises, including the 
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state's liabilities as owner or part-owner, the 
rights and obligations of private (foreign) 

rtners, and the internal organization of 
such enterprises. (See the Hungarian Law 
Register, July 28, 1948.) 

This Act creates a new form of enterprise 
for (1) companies fully owned by the State 
and having unlimited liability, and (2) 
companies having limited liability in which 
the State interests are 50 percent or more. 
The second kind includes state-managed en- 
terprises in which there is a nonstate (for- 
eign) interest of 50 percent or less and for 
which the State's liability is limited to its 
capital share. 

The responsible director of a national en- 
terprise is the (general) manager, ap- 
pointed by the Government and supervised 
by the competent minister (in most cases, 
the Minister of Industry). The deed of 
foundation, however, may provide for a con- 
sultative body, entitled “Board of Manage- 
ment.” The manager must constantly in- 
form his board of the course of action pur- 
sued by the management, but the board is 
not authorized to give instructions to the 
director; its rights consist only in bringing 
disputed questions to the minister. Both 
manager and board members are personally 
responsible for any damage caused to the 
company deliberately or negligently. 

Private (foreign) partners of national en- 
terprises with limited liability receive, in- 
stead of shares, certificates valid for one busi- 
ness year. Any transfer of these certificates 
is subject to approval by the competent min- 
ister. The amount of capital of national 
enterprises with limited liabiiity is to be re- 
established at the end of each business year. 
State investments made during the year will 
increase the capital share of the State, but 
profits not drawn may not increase the 
share of private capital. Profits and losses 
national enterprises with limited liability 
will be distributed in proportion to capital 
interest, unless the deed of foundation pro- 
vides otherwise. Private partners may not 
interfere with management of the enter- 
prise. Their rights are limited to requiring 
information from the manager on the activ- 
ities of the enterprise, such a copy of the 
annual balance sheet, and to making com- 
plaints to the competent minister. Their 
claims connected with the partnership may 
not be enforced by judicial procedure. 

(The original Hungarian Act, with trans- 
lation, is available in the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Iran 
Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
SAUDI ARABIA 


The Iranian Government has concluded an 
agreement with the Government of Saudi 
Arabia which provides for payment in com- 
modities, chiefly textiles and rice, of 80 per- 
cent of the toll of £45 charged for each 
Iranian pilgrim going to Mecca, according to 
an airgram from the United States Embassy, 
Tehran. This agreement is designed to re- 
duce Iran's expenditure of foreign exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS FOR PENICILLIN 


The importation into Iran of penicillin 
bearing the name of nonmanufacturers will 
be permitted only when the invoice shows 
the name of the manufacturer or when ac- 
companied by a statement from the shipper 
giving the name of the manufacturer, ac- 
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cording to information supplied by the 
Iranian Ministry of Health to the United 
States Embassy, Tehran. The Iranian Min- 
istry of Health has indicated that it will not 
permit unidentified penicillin to be released 
for sale in Iran. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM 


A new trade agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Ireland (Eire) was 
concluded in Dublin on July 31, 1948. This 
agreement is designed to promote the de- 
velopment of Ireland’s agricultural re- 
sources and thereby insure increased supplies 
of food for Great Britain, to reduce Ire- 
land’s adverse balance of trade with the 
United Kingdom, and to improve trade rela- 
tions between the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land by facilitating trade exchanges between 
the two countries. 

The present trade agreement supersedes 
the 1948 trade and financial agreement ne- 
gotiated by the two Governments in No- 
vember 1947. The United Kingdom has 
agreed to purchase the bulk of Ireland’s ex- 
portable surplus of agricultural products 
at increased prices for a period of 4 years 
which began July 1, 1948. The British, in 
agreeing to an increase of 5s. per hundred- 
weight for fat cattle imported from Ireland, 
removed Ireland's greatest grievance about 
the price paid for its fat cattle as opposed to 
the price paid to the British farmer for Irish 
store cattle fattened in the United Kingdom. 
In addition, the British Government prom- 
ised to furnish in 1949 not less than the 
supplies of coal imported into Ireland in 
1948 (1,750,000 long tons), substantial quan- 
tities of farm machinery, textile raw ma- 
terials, and small-scale industrial equipment. 

In order to assist industrial imports from 
Ireland, certain modifications were made in 
the terms of the Anglo-Irish Trade Pact of 
1938. The British Government agreed to 
review all quantitative restrictions on the 
imports of goods from Ireland with the view 
of removing restrictions where such action 
would not involve the United Kingdom in 
losses of hard currencies through the appli- 
cation of the principle of nondiscrimination. 
Further, the Irish Government may now im- 
pose quantitative restrictions and import 
duties on United Kingdom goods which were 
allowed free entry under the Treaty of 1938. 
It is expected that these modifications will 
enable the Irish Government to reverse its 
present unfavorable balance of trade with 
the United Kingdom. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANNOUNCED 


On September 4, 1948, the Irish Govern- 
ment announced the conclusion of a trade 
agreement with the Netherlands and, at 
the same time, declared an intention of 
opening an Irish Legation at- The Hague. 

Under the terms of the trade agreement, 
Ireland will supply the Netherlands with 
unspecified quantities of raw wool and food- 
stuffs and 30,000 head of cattle during the 
coming year. Imports of the following Irish 
industrial goods into the Netherlands will 
also be facilitated: Handwoven and home- 
spun cloths and tweeds, wool-felt hoods, 
poplin ties, feathers, abrasive paper and 
cloth, cordage, plasterboard, gypsum, toys, 
dolls, gloves, woolen outer wear, linen em- 
broidery and lace goods, men’s socks, glass- 
ware, raffia sandals, brushes, sports goods, 
and prune wine. 


Moreover, the Irish Government has agreed 
to encourage imports from the Netherlands 
by relaxing exchange controls. 

The Netherlands Government has agreed 
to make available certain goods that are 
essential to the Irish economy and will 
supply 30,000 tons of fertilizers to Ireland 
during the next 9 months. In addition, ex- 
port licenses will be granted for shipment 
of the following products to Ireland: Card- 
board, paper, rayone yarns, electrical and 
telephone cable, agricultural and dairy im- 
plements, metalwares, machinery, hospital 
supplies, electrical equipment, tiles, sani- 
tary wares, transport material, seeds, bulbs, 
nursery and forestry plants, foodstuffs, 
leatherwares, textiles, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, paints, chemicals, and linoleum. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS FOR CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS REVISED 


The importation into Lebanon of chemical 
fertilizers of potassium, phosphate, and 
nitrogen is to be under the direct control of 
the Lebanese Ministry of National Economy, 
according to a decree issued by that Min- 
istry and reported in an airgram dated Sep- 
tember 28, from the American Legation, 
Beirut. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
charged with the issuance of import licenses, 
and importers must pay to the account of 
the Supply Department a tax equivalent to 
30 percent of the price of fertilizers imported, 
as soon as the import license is obtained. 
Upon arrival of the fertilizers in Lebanon, 
importers are required to present their in- 
voices and other documents to the Tariff 
Commission, which will fix the sales price. 
The sale of nitrogen fertilizers will be under 
the control of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
whereas potassium and phosphate fertilizers 
may be sold direct by the importer. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VANILLA BEANS: EXPORT TAx INCREASED; 
PRICES REDUCED 


Effective September 4, 1948, the Madagascar 
export tax on vanilla beans was increased 
from 21 to 40 percent ad valorem by an order 
of August 28, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on September 4, fol- 
lowing the approval of the French Govern- 
ment on August 21. 

On the same date, new minimum prices 
were established for Bourbon vanilla exported 
from Madagascar to any destination other 
than France, by an order of August 30, pub- 
lished on September 4, according to a report 
of September 10 from the United States Con- 
sulate, Tananarive, Madagascar. 

The new minimum prices for Madagascar 
and Comora Island beans are (per kilogram 
t..O: Bap 


, Madagascar} Comoro 
Quality beans Island beans 


U. S. Dollars) U. S. Dollars 


50 percent firsts 11.00 | 10. 00 
25 percent firsts | 10.00 | 9. 50 
Seconds down 9. 50 | 9. 00 
Thirds down i } 9. 00 9.00 
Fourths down and cuts... -_| 


7.50 | 7.50 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 3 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PROPOSED PURSHASE OF PLANES, CUBA 


Negotiations are reported to be in 
progress for the purchase of airplanes 
for an aviation company newly organized 
in Cuba to take over Expreso Aéreo Inter- 
Americano and Aerovias “Q.” 


VENEZUELA PURCHASES DC—4 


Purchase of a DC-4 by the Venezuelan 
airline, Avensa, is reported to be the first 
of several that are to be acquired by that 
company. 


Automotive 
Products 


PASSENGER-CAR IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of passenger cars into the 
Philippines in 1947 totaled 5,313 valued 
at 13,400,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50 U. S. 
currency), compared with imports of 
2,881 cars in 1940, totaling 4,000,000 pesos 
in value. 


Beverages 


Hops CONSUMPTION AND BEVERAGE 
EXPoRrTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Hops consumption in Ireland in the 
brewing season which commenced Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, is expected to be about 42,500 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) for all Irish brewers. Con- 
sumption in the year ended September 
30, 1948, is estimated at 37,500 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 32,400 hun- 
dredweight in the season ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1947. 

The leading Irish brewery reports that 
stocks of hops carried over from last 
season were equivalent to about 914 
months’ brewing requirements. It was 
estimated that at the end of the season 
October 1, 1948, there were sufficient hops 
to last for about 642 months’ brewing. 

Imports of hops in the calendar year 
1947 amounted to 31,904 hundredweight, 
valued at £670,380 (£1—$4.0315 U. S. cur- 
rency) as compared with 41,844 hundred- 
weight, valued at £875,964 in 1946. 
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Imports in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 11,972 hundredweight worth 
£261,460, as compared with 15,353 hun- 
dredweight worth £313,843 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

England is the chief source of hops im- 
ports; there is no local production. 

Exports of ale, beer, and porter in 1947 
totaled 689,446 standard barrels (stand- 
ard barrel=36 gallons) worth £3,664,388, 
as compared with 734,341 standard bar- 
rels, worth £3,604,455 in 1946. Exports 
in the first 6 months of 1948 amounted 
to 373,653 standard barrels, valued at 
£1,941,757, as compared with 322,106 
standard barrels, worth £1,733,323 in the 
corresponding period of 1947. The bulk 
of these exports went to the United 
Kingdom. 

In the years prior to World War II 
the United States was the largest sup- 
plier of hops to Ireland. In the years 
1940 to 1946, and presumably in 1947 as 
well (although break-down of foreign 
trade in 1947 is not available), the bulk 
of imports of hops originated in the 
United Kingdom. At present it is the 
general practice to withhold dollar allo- 
cations for imports which may be ob- 
tained in the sterling area; when, and if, 
the dollar position rights itself, there 
may again be a steady market in Ireland 
for hops from the United States. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA SELLS CASEIN TO U. S. AND 
Ui... 


The United States was the principal 
purchaser of Argentine casein in May 
and June 1948, taking 3,435 metric tons 
of the total exports of 6,176 tons in the 
2 months. In the same period, the 
United Kingdom was second with 1,151 
tons. 

Argentine casein manufacturers are 
said to be concerned over the future com- 
petitive position of their product on 
world markets in view of the increased 
use abroad of substitute products. 


AUSTRIAN DYE FACTORIES BEGIN 
PRODUCTION 


A new dye factory in Lower Austria 
conducted test runs in June 1948. Simi- 
lar tests were made in the new carbon 
bisulfide plant at Kapfenburg, Styria. 
Both of these plants began production 
in July and expected to be operating at 
full capacity by October. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS DECREASE, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 7 months of 
1948 decreased in value by more than 
$2,300,000, as compared with imports jp 
the corresponding period of 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, 
Totals were $47,612,000 and $49,954,000, 
respectively. 


SALT LAKE A SOURCE OF ALKALIES, CHtn, 


Notuoko Salt Lake is the chief source 
of alkalies in Ningsia Province, China, 
The alkali is said to contain about 50 per. 
cent sodium carbonate. Annual produc. 
tion is approximately 5,000 metric tons, 
which could be increased if transport 
facilities were improved. 


CHEMICAL IMPORT QuorTA, CHINA 


In the period August 1948 through 
January 1949, the Chinese import quota 
for chemicals has_ been fixed at 
US$4,000,000, the same as in the preced- 
ing period, February through July 1948. 

An additional quota of $4,550,000 has 
been established for the importation of 
coal-tar dyes, including synthetic indigo 
and raw materials for the manufacture 
of sulfur black. 


CHEMICAL EXPORTS, FRANCE 


French chemical exports in June 1948 
(May figures in parentheses), according 
to the foreign press, included the follow- 
ing (in metric tons): Soda ash, 21,098 
(18,244); caustic soda, 8,250 (4,268); 
sodium bicarbonate, 1,119 (877) ; sodium 
sulfate, 1,279 (1,250); sodium silicate, 
275 (137); calcium carbide, 1,849 (903); 
trichloroethylene and tetrachloroethy)l- 
ene, 278 (78) ; copper sulfate, 829 (1,109); 
caustic potash, 358 (288) ; potassium Car- 
bonate, 857 (162) ; formic acid, 69 (111); 
acetic acid, 47 (35) ; tartaric acid, 91 (9); 
and citric acid, 9 (39). 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYES, GERMANY 


Although production of coal-tar dyes 
(ready for sale) in Germany dropped in 
May 1948 to 307 metric tons from 467 
tons in April, output for the first 5 
months of 1948 exceeds that of the year 
1947. Totals are 2,094 and 2,015 tons, 
respectively. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


French Equatorial Africa's imports of 
chemical products in 1947 totaled 6,402 
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metric tons, valued at 36,005,000 C. F. A. 
(French Colonies in Africa) francs, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. 
Imports of dyes amounted to 21 tons, 
valued at 250,000 francs. (70 C. F. A. 
francs equaled US$1 through January 
95, 1948; since that date, 126.3 francs 
equal US$1.) 


GREECE INCREASES CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


The Greek import program for the 
third quarter of 1948 includes an alloca- 
tion of $6,367,000 for the importation of 
chemicals and paints, according to the 
Ministry of National Economy. This is 
an increase of 22 percent over the quota 
of $5,217,000 for the preceding quarter. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN EXCHANGE CHEMICALS 
AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals are in- 
cluded in the commodities to be ex- 
changed between India and Pakistan 
under a 1-year agreement beginning July 
1948, according to the foreign press. 
India will supply Pakistan with 270 long 
tons of hydrochloric acid, 200 tons of 
nitric acid, and 800 tons of magnesium 
sulfate. Additional Pakistan require- 
ments include 2,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 
2.000 tons of aluminum sulfate, and 400 
tons of iron sulfate. Requests for these 
products will be examined in Delhi. 

Pakistan will export to India 5,000 tons 
of potassium nitrate and a large amount 
of rock salt. India also has requested 
10,000 tons of soda ash. The soda-ash 
plant in Pakistan is closed, but it is ex- 
pected to resume production by the end 
of 1948 and to meet India’s request in 
1949. 


IRAQ CONSTRUCTS LARGE DISTILLERY 


Modern Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Iraq., has completed construction of the 
largest distillery in the country. Trial 
production of ethyl alcohol was under- 
taken during the summer. 


JAPANESE DyE PRODUCTION CUT BY FIRE 
IN PLANT 


A large dye plant at Osaka, Japan, re- 
cently lost by fire some of its equipment 
and about 20 metric tons of raw mate- 
rials. Japanese production figures for 
dyes are expected to reflect the loss. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH AND 
Caustic Sopa, JAPAN 


Production of soda ash in Japan in the 
first 6 months of 1948 totaled 32,123 
metric tons; the monthly average in 1947 
was 3,168 tons. 

Output of caustic soda in the first half 
of 1948 was 39,992 tons, whereas the 1947 
monthly average was 3,614 tons. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


In the first 6 months of 1948 Mada- 
8ascar imported 4,510 metric tons of 
chemicals, valued at approximately 
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$297,700, according to the Director of 
Customs. 


CHEMICALS IN SHORT SUPPLY, NORWAY 


Chemicals which are still in short sup- 
ply in Norway include potassium and 
sodium bichromates; chromic, formic, 
and oxalic acids; potassium carbonate; 
butyl alcohol and acetate; and ethylene 
glycol. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS INCREASE IN VALUE, 
NORWAY 


Norwegian imports of chemicals in the 
first half of 1948 increased in value to 
78,100,000 crowns from 75,400,000 crowns 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Fertilizers accounted for 25,900,000 
and 19,900,000 crowns, respectively. (1 
crown=$0.2016, United States currency.) 


PANAMA MANUFACTURES INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


In Panama there were 11 manufac- 
turers of industrial chemicals on March 
15, 1947, according to the Statistical De- 
partment of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. The capital invested totals 
$442 000. 


SITUATION IN POLAND’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The situation in the Polish chemical 
industry in the first quarter of 1948 was 
favorable from the standpoints both of 
volume of output and new construction, 
states a foreign chemical journal. Pro- 
duction of soda, calcium carbide, Glauber 
salt, nitrogenous fertilizers, industrial 
gases, sulfuric acid, dyes, and paints and 
varnishes was larger than in the fourth 
quarter of 1947. The output of super- 
phosphates decreased, however, princi- 
pally because of insufficient supplies of 
sulfuric acid. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES, SPAIN 


Production of iron pyrites in Spain in 
the first half of 1948 totaled 548,488 
metric tons (485,096 tons in January-— 
June 1947), according to the Mining 
Council, Madrid. Exports were chiefly 
to Belgium, Bizonal Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, and the United Kingdom. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL PRODUCTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in the first half 
of 1948 were valued at 180,553,000 
crowns, compared with 143,689,000 
crowns in the corresponding period of 


1947. Exports totaled 47,457,000 crowns 
and 44,815,000 crowns, respectively. 
(3.60 crowns=US$1.) 


SWEDEN AND YUGOSLAVIA EXCHANGE 
CHEMICALS 


Under a trade agreement covering the 
period April 15, 1948, to April 15, 1949, 
Sweden will receive from Yugoslavia 


4,000 metric tons of calcined soda, 2,000 
tons of caustic soda, and pigment mate- 
rials. The latter will include 200 tons 
of lithopone, 150 tons of zinc white, and 
100 tons of red lead. 

Sweden will export to Yugoslavia 150 
tons of turpentine and 75 tons of acetone 
for technical purposes. 


SWITZERLAND’S LARGEST CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY INCREASES PROFITS 


Switzerland’s largest chemical com- 
pany, Ciba, had a net profit in 1947 of 
14,976,000 francs, compared with 11,- 
245,000 francs in 1946 (1 Swiss franc= 
approximately $0.23, United States cur- 
rency), according to the company’s an- 
nualreport. The plant in Basel reported 
that the market for dyes remains un- 
usually good because of the absence of 
German competition. Increasing pene- 
tration from other sources has been 
noted, however, and it was suggested that 
the company concentrate on increasing 
its capacity for production of special dyes 
of high value, where competition is not 
so great. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS DECREASE, URUGUAY 


Licenses granted by the Uruguayan 
import-control authorities for the impor- 
tation of chemicals and drugs in the first 
quarter of 1948 declined in value by 17.7 
percent from those in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Totals were $452,518 
and $549,975, respectively. 


PLASTICS MATERIALS CLASSIFIED, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Government has clas- 
sified plastics materials in sheets and 
bars in the third category (luxury goods) 
of priority for import permits. 


Construction 


ARGENTINA BUILDS DAM OVER COLORADO 
RIVER 


A dam to be constructed in Argentina 
across the Colorado River, 300 kilometers 
from the city of Bahia Blanca in a 
region known as Huelches, is expected 
to cost about 93,000,000 pesos (481 
pesos=$1, U. S. currency). Plans call 
for an over-all length of 6 kilometers 
(the principal part being 1,100 meters) 
and a height at the highest point of 45 
meters. Lateral gates are planned on 
the north and south sides of the river. 

In addition to preventing the periodic 
floods to which this area has been sub- 
ject, this dam is expected to make pos- 
sible the irrigation of 200,000 hectares of 
land, and to permit the installation of a 
hydroelectric plant with a capacity of 
62,000 kilowatts. 


NEw HOUSING PROJECTS IN ARGENTINA 


Three new housing projects will be 
built in Argentina in the near future, 
reports the foreign press. The Argen- 
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tine Government has granted contracts 
to two firms to construct low-cost 
dwellings in the city of Buenos Aires 


and nearby Matanza. About 1,200 
houses will be built at an estimated cost 
of $6,600,000. In addition, the Province 
of Buenos Aires is planning the erection 
of a smaller housing development at 
Tigre. This project will cost about 
$80,000. 


NEw POWER STATION FOR AUSTRALIA 


A new power station, with a capacity 
of 60,000 kilowatts, is to be built at Illa- 
warra Lake, Australia, at a cost of 
A£4,500,000, of which about A£2,000,000 
is expected to be spent on imported 
equipment. 

Plans call for the new power station 
to be in operation by the end of 1952. 


AUSTRALIA TRIES PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


Six prefabricated timber houses, im- 
ported from Sweden at a landed cost of 
$3,400 for a three-bedroom house and 
$3,300 for a two-bedroom house, are be- 
ing erected near Sydney, Australia. 
Above prices do not include the cost of 
erection, or the site, or facilities such as 
plumbing. The houses were brought in 
duty-free, inasmuch as it was a Gov- 
ernment project. If this undertaking is 


successful, additional prefabricated 
houses will be imported. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT STIMULATES 


BUILDING OF DWELLING UNITS 


It is estimated that construction of 
dwelling units in Canada in 1948 will 
exceed the 1947 all-time high of 80,000. 
The building of such units has shown a 
steady and consistent expansion since 
1945, in which year 48,000 new dwellings 
were constructed. The number in- 
creased to 67,300 in 1946. 

Building is stimulated by a Govern- 
ment program which provides loans on 
liberal terms to prospective home own- 
ers or builders of units for sale or rent. 
The loans are extended either directly 
by the Central Mortgage & Housing Cor- 
poration or jointly by the Corporation 
and private lending institutions. 


CONSTRUCTION Boom CONTINUES, EL 
SALVADOR 


The construction boom in San Salva- 
dor (El Salvador), which began in 1946, 
shows little signs of slackening. In the 
first 6 months of 1948 a total of $4,400,000 
was invested in 200 new buildings of 
which 19 will be office or commercial 
structures, 9 will be boarding houses, and 
172 will be used for residential purposes. 
No severe shortage of materials has de- 
veloped, although some items are still 
scarce. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
buildings, an official institution, Mejor- 
amiento Social, recently contracted with 
a private construction company for the 
erection of 400 low-cost brick and cement 
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dwellings for rental to families of low 
income. These houses, which are sched- 
uled for completion by the end of the 
year, will cost about $320,000. Other 
projects for the alleviation of housing 
conditions among the working classes are 
planned by the institution. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
INDIA 


The Government of Madras (India) 
plans to acquire 1,000 acres of land at 
Anantapur as a site for new permanent 
buildings for Anantapur College. Plans 
call for an outlay of $2,800,000 for build- 
ing construction and equipment. 

Anantapur College, which is tem- 
porarily located at Guinda pending con- 
struction of the new college buildings, 
offers courses in civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering. Courses in min- 
ing and hydraulic engineering may be 
added to its curriculum. 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


EQUIPMENT FOR MExIco’s LERMA RIVER 
ProOJECT To Be ORDERED FROM U. S. 


Pumping equipment, electric motors, 
and other supplies will be ordered from 
the United States for four large low-head 
pumping plants to be built in connec- 
tion with the Mexican Lerma River proj- 
ect. Completion of these pumping sta- 
tions will depend on deliveries, which are 
slow. Electric power will be obtained 
from a double-circuit line. 

The four hydroelectric plants under 
consideration as a part of the Lerma 
River project have been postponed with 
a view to concentrating on completion 
of the tunnel and pumping plants. 


MExIco CITy CONSTRUCTS MODERN OFFICE 
BUILDING 


A new, modern, 27-story office build- 
ing is to be erected in Mexico City at the 
corner of Avenrda San Juan de Letran 
and Calle Madero. It will be known as 
La Latino-Americana and will be owned 
and operated by an insurance company. 
A contract for the structural steel 
amounting to 850 metric tons has been 
granted to a United States steel com- 
pany. Construction of the new building 
may be delayed pending shipments of 
sheet piling for foundation use. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
BUTTER AND MILK PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Production of butter in the U.S. S. R. 
during the first 6 months of 1948 ex- 


ceeded the prewar level by about 65 per. 
cent, according to the Soviet press. 

The Soviet Ministry of the Meat ang 
Dairy Industry expects to produce 275. 
000 metric tons of butter in 1948 o,- 
about the same quantity that was set by 
the 5-year plan as the annual rate for 
1950. Some of the butter produced by 
the creameries is reported to be flavoreg 
with chocolate or with fruit juices. 

All the milk produced in the U.S. S.R. 
whether originating on collective farms, 
state farms, or from the personal stocks 
of individual members of the collective 
farms, passes through milk-collecting 
stations (of which there are 230,000) Jo- 
cated in the principal dairy regions of 
the Soviet Union. These centers con. 
tribute to the improvement of the qual- 
ity of the milk by making periodic tests 
for butterfat and acidity. 

Butter is produced in the 8,000 Goy- 
ernment-owned creameries, 1,500 of 
which have been either built or re. 
stored since the war. These creameries 
are equipped with modern machinery 
and butter-making equipment. 


Nuts 


FRANCE’S ALMOND CROP AND MARKETING 
SITUATION 


The 1948-49 almond crop in France has 
been estimated between 1,000 and 1,200 
tons. More than half of the 1948-49 
crop will consist of the sweet varieties, 
notably the Princesse; the remainder will 
be the common bitter varieties, such as 
Beraudes, Flots, and Tournefort. The 
1947-48 crop amounted to 1,300 to 1,500 
tons. 

The almond-marketing situation prob- 
ably will continue to be favorable; since 
World War II the crops have not been 
large enough to meet the demand. The 
Government does not requisition almond 
stock. A certain amount of the bitter 
varieties is sold for oil extraction, but the 
greater part is shelled and sold to bakers, 
confectioners, and chocolate manfactur- 
ers. The sweet varieties are sold un- 
shelled to grocers, principally in the 
north and northwest sections of France. 

Since World War II French almonds 
have not been exported, because of the 
Government's refusal to grant export 
licenses. This situation has created a 
demand among importers in many Euro- 
pean and Western Hemisphere countries, 
who are attracted by the quality of the 
French nuts. For this reason, the Gov- 
ernment has been requested to permit 4 
return to the prewar practice of import- 
ing low-priced Spanish and Italian al- 
monds for domestic consumption, while 
equal quantities of the local superior- 
quality almonds are exported at higher 
prices. 

Renewed interest is being expressed by 
French exporters of almonds in the possi- 
bility of reestablishing the United States 
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market, which formerly bought signifi- 
cant quantities of the shelled bitter 
varieties. 


Poultry and Products 


Ecc AND POULTRY PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Increased egg and poultry production 
inIreland (Eire) isa primary objective of 
the present Minister for Agriculture, who 
has set into motion plans for poultry de- 
velopment. The objective of the poul- 
try-development program is to achieve 
an annual output of 8,000,000 day-old 
chicks by 1950-51. 

In the first quarter of 1948 production 
of eggs was estimated at 18,560,000 doz- 
ens, compared with 15,440,000 dozens 
during the corresponding period of 1947. 

Poultry production totaled 3,150 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1948, (including 
2,000 tons of fowl and chickens) as 
against 2,900 tons (of which 2,300 tons 
were fowl and chickens) in the like 
period of 1947. 

Exports of poultry and eggs in the first 
6 months of 1948 and in the comparable 
period of 1947, are shown in the following 
table: 


Erports of Poultry and Eggs From Ireland 
During the First 6 Months of 1947 and 
1948 

[Poultry in hundredweight; eggs in dozens] 


January- 
June 1947 


January 


roduct 
Produc June 1948 


Poultry 


Turkeys 4, 096 6, S04 
Creese 1, 681 1, 468 
Ducks 487 180) 
Chickens 1,930 | 5, 227 
Old fow] 15, 339 11, 961 
Other poultry, clean 8, 195 5, 149 
Total 31, 728 31, 089 
Fresh hen eggs in shell 12, 214, 240 18, 539, 220 
! Exports of live poultry are not indicated in the most 
recent foreign-trade figures. It is presumed that most 
of the exports were consigned to the United Kingdom, 
the traditional destination for the bulk of such exports. 


Source: Ireland Trade Statistics, June 1948 


Under the new Anglo-Irish trade 
agreement concluded in June 1948, the 
British Government desired the quan- 
tity of poultry exported to Britain from 
Ireland increased from 7,000 tons (in 
1948) to at least 10,000 tons a year. The 
bulk of poultry exports consists of tur- 
keys shipped for the Christmas trade. 

It is believed that production can be 
increased appreciably under the develop- 
ment project now in operation. The 
ready response shown by applicants for 
grants is an indication of interest in the 
undertaking. Educational work, how- 
ever, is necessary in order to impress 
upon poultry keepers the importance of 
maintaining flocks of high quality and 
egg-laying ability. Inasmuch as_ the 
Problem is now being tackled seriously, 
results probably will be obtained within 
a comparatively short time. The prob- 
lem of feeding (with the exception of 
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corn) will be partially solved by utiliza- 
tion of domestic produce. 


Tea 
Inp14’s 1948 TEA PROSPECTS 


The total tea crop of India (including 
Eastern Pakistan) for 1948 is placed at 
590,000,000 pounds, according to one pre- 
liminary estimate, as compared with the 
final estimate of 586,400,000 pounds in 
1947. Of the 1948 total, Northeast India 
is expected to contribute 445,000,000 
pounds, Eastern Pakistan about 45,000,- 
000 pounds, and South India about 
100,000,000 pounds. 

The Government of India has tenta- 
tively fixed the export quota of tea for 
1948-49 at 400,000,000 pounds, represent- 
ing 77 percent of the estimated tea crop 
of the Indian Union and about 104.3 per- 
cent of India’s standard export figure 
under the International Tea Agreement. 
This quota may be increased further in 
the light of crop prospects. Out of the 
total export allotment, the Government 
of India has agreed to supply about 
290,000,000 pounds of tea to the United 
Kingdom under the direct contract sys- 
tem. (The Pakistan Government has 
also entered into an agreement with the 
United Kingdom for the supply of about 
28,000,000 pounds of tea during 1948.) 
The Indian Tea Licensing Committee is 
arranging an interim release of 60 per- 
cent of the crop basis of the estates. 

During the period April 1 to June 19, 
1948, about 44,300,000 pounds of tea were 
exported from Calcutta as compared with 
54,700,000 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Of this amount, 
about 19,700,000 pounds went to the 
United Kingdom, 2,600,000 pounds to the 
United States, 900,000 pounds to Canada, 
2,100,000 pounds to Pakistan, 1,300,000 
pounds each to Eire, Turkey, and Iran. 

Total exports of Indian tea to the 
United States in 1947 amounted to about 
38,400,000 pounds. Exports from Cal- 
cutta to the United States in the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 8,221,653 pounds. 

Exports of black tea from the Madras 
consular district in the second quarter 
of 1948 totaled 13,460,971 pounds, as 
compared with 11,258,345 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1947. In the 
second quarter of 1948 the United King- 
dom obtained 8,134,928 pounds; the 
United States, 2,515,549 pounds; Canada, 
1,069,537 pounds; and Australia, 1,067,- 
461. The remainder went to a number 
of countries in amounts under 400,000 
pounds each. 


1948 ESTIMATE OF TEA PRODUCTION, 
DuTCH-CONTROLLED NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Tea production in the Dutch-con- 
trolled areas of Netherlands Indies is of- 
ficially estimated for 1948 at about 24,- 
250,000 pounds for Java and 2,204,000 
pounds for Sumatra, a total of 26,454,000 


pounds. About 10 percent of the total is 
expected to be consumed in the domestic 
market, leaving an export surplus of ap- 
proximately 23,760,000 pounds. If the 
tea market continues dull the output 
may be smaller, as the plantations will 
be inclined to curtail their purchases of 
native-grown leaf, preferring to process 
only their own leaf on which profits are 
larger. Should guerrilla action, such as 
occurred during the closing months of 
1947, break out, production would, of 
course, be adversely affected. Barring 
such developments, it is expected that 
58 tea factories will be operating by the 
end of 1948. 

No reliable information has become 
available regarding tea production in 
areas controlled by the Republic of In- 
donesia. It is, however, assumed to be 
negligible and, in any event, destined 
solely for consumption in those areas 
and not for export. 


General Products 


DIAMOND EXporTsS, ANGOLA 


Mining of diamonds is Angola’s most 
profitable industry, and exports during 
1947 totaled 802,099 carats valued at 
161,212,000 angolares (US$6,509,670), 
compared with 808,443 carats valued at 
139,554,000 angolares (US$5,635,130) in 
the preceding year. This was an in- 
crease of 16 percent in value, but a de- 
crease of three-fourths of 1 percent in 
quantity. 

All diamonds exported from Angola go 
to the United Kingdom via Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, in accordance with an 
agreement between the Diamond Co. of 
Angola and The Diamond Corporation, 
Ltd., of London. Favorable features of 
the present market are attributed to the 
demand for gem diamonds as a means of 
investment and the active demand for 
industrial diamonds. 


SuB-BRANCH OF LINZ INFORMATION CENTER 
OPENED, AUSTRIA 


The second of a series of sub-branches 
of the Linz Information Center was 
opened at Wels, Upper Austria, on 
September 10, 1948. The Wels branch 
has 1,500 books and 50 newspapers and 
periodicals in English and German; 
plans are being made to increase the 
number. 

The first issue of the US Information 
Center News was published in Austria on 
September 14. It consisted of 10,000 
copies of 8 pages each. The purpose of 
this publication is to publicize the United 
States Information Centers in Austria. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS AND PRICES, TSINGTAO, 
CHINA 


Declared exports of Tsingtao Black 
bristles from Tsingtao, China, during 
August 1948 were as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 
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Many of the benefits of a realistic rate 
of exchange, long desired by exporters, 
have been nullified by the enforcement 
of high “floor prices” set by the Shanghai 
Export-Import Board. Formerly, Tsing- 
tao exporters of bristles were not re- 
quired to comply with floor prices set by 
the Board. Now, however, the Tsingtao 
Board takes the Tientsin values of bris- 
tles less 10 to 20 percent, depending on 
the quality of dressing. Tientsin bris- 
tles are usually dressed to 80 percent 
tops; Tsingtao bristles vary from 60 to 70 
percent tops. Tientsin prices, therefore, 
are always higher than those quoted for 
Tsingtao. 

Prices at the end of August were: 26 
gold yuan (US$6.50) per catty for 55- 
case assortment and 18.35 gold yuan 
(US$4.58) and up per catty for gross 
cargo (price dependent on average length 
if rough-dressed). The price on August 
10 was US$6.57 per catty calculated on 
the export rate of exchange, and US$3.22 
using the black-market rate. It is con- 
venient to use the old catty (13 pound) 
as a unit inasmuch as the quoted figure, 
which is converted at the best rate the 
exporters can obtain, approximates the 
c. and f. price per pound at New York. 

Arrivals of bristles from Communist- 
held territory continue but the amount 
which came in August is estimated at 
only a little over 6,000 pounds. 

Difficulties encountered in making 
payment or bartering for incoming cargo, 
and poor roads, are largely responsible 
for the decline from the estimated total 
of 11,000 pounds in July. 

One exporter estimates present stocks 
held in Tsingtao at 300 to 400 cases, in- 
cluding a few full 55-case assortments. 

As in all other business activity, trad- 
ing in bristles is extremely slow during 
the period of economic adjustment. 
Both buyers and sellers refuse to commit 
themselves to any but token transactions 
until the future of the gold yuan and 
the economic reform measures can be 
predicted with greater certainty. 


Erports of Tsingtao Black Bristles From 
Tsingtao, China, August 1948 


Quantity 
. Price per) mp . 
Description pound Total value 
Cases Pounds 
3” 17 1,925 | US$7.5% | 1 US$14, 148 
2""-#"" 2s 2,934 5.10 215, 427. 50 
2146" 416" 10 1,100 3.9 4 181. 2 
216"’-434"" 10 1, 100 4.85 185, 62 
2%"’-414” 14 1, 540 5.80 8, 932.00 
Total 79% =«8, 599 47,855.17 
1 Commission fee of $288.75 subtracted. 
2 Less 3 percent paper and string allowance. 


PRINTED MATTER IMPORTED INTO PEIPING 
CHINA 


Imports of books and pamphlets into 
Peiping, China, during the first half of 
1948 included 65 pieces printed in Eng- 
lish, valued at US$248 (992 gold yuan); 
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and 20 pieces printed in other languages, 
valued at $110 (440 gold yuan). 


IMPORTED MATCHES COMPETING WITH 
DOMESTIC PrRopDUCT, EGYPT 


The Egyptian match-making industry, 
which expanded greatly during the war 
years, is facing serious competition from 
higher-quality imports being sold at the 
same price as the domestic product. 

Protection by increased customs duties 
on imported matches is being sought by 
the industry whose nine factories re- 
portedly could meet Egypt’s entire re- 
quirements if given such encouragement. 
Imports of matches in 1947 reached the 
record total (for recent years) of 982,- 
200 gross kilograms valued at £E163,800. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF BRISTLES, 
CHUNGKING, CHINA 


The Chungking (China) price for No. 
27 Assortment Chungking Black bristles 
was CN$2,220,000,000 per case of 1 picul 
(13343 pounds) on August 15, 1948, and 
1,192 gold yuan (CN$3,576,000,000) per 
case on August 31, 1948, the New York 
price being US$2.85 a pound. 

During August 1,724 cases of bristles 
were shipped from Chungking, 710 cases 
of which were shipped by the Szechwan 
Animal Products Co. This company re- 
ported 1,200 cases on hand at the end of 
the month and another company re- 
ported 2,500 cases. 

The national currency reform, pro- 
mulgated in the middle of the month, 
created great confusion in the bristle 
market. A hesitancy to accept the new 
money was apparent in the country dis- 
tricts, and prices soared. Bristle com- 
panies, consequently, have had difficulty 
in buying goods. The situation became 
more stabilized by September. How- 
ever, the new currency was more readily 
accepted, and a black market had not yet 
appeared. 

Declared exports in August 1948 were 
as follows: 


Declared Exports of Bristles From 
Chungking, China, August 1948 


[Quantity in pounds; price and value in United State 
irrency 
Tot 
Deseriy Qr Pr ro 
value 
134” 4h $1.8 SS40). (0 
> ated 1 2. x 1, 026. 64 
214’ 4] 2.) 1, 074. 67 
214" | 2.70 SO. OM 
234” 21314 2. 80 7 
j 17 2. 80) 1s 
yy" 10624 5. 2) 41 
i 531 st) 176. 
34 226 5. 93.33 
i. 2f24 4.10 109. 11 
I HO7.7 
Per pour nd f. New York 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES PRODUCED IN JAPAN 


Production of clocks in Japan during 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 836,389 
units, comprising 454,121 alarm clocks, 


145,607 desk clocks, and 236,661 wall 
clocks. The average monthly output of 
all types of clocks during that period Wag 
139,398 units, compared with an average 
of 103,885 units in 1947 and an average 
of 122,166 units in 1938. 

Production of watches in Japan dur. 
ing the first half of 1948 totaled 267,153 
units. Of these, 217,476 were wrist 
watches and 49,677 were pocket watches, 
The average monthly output of both 
types during that period was 44595 
watches, compared with an average | 
monthly production of 27,716 in 1947 and 
an average of 130,167 per month in 1938 


BRISTLE TRADE AND PRICES, HONG Kong 


Trade in bristles through Hong Kong 
during June 1948 is shown in the ac. 
companying table 1. 

The value of imports increased 483 
percent in June compared with that re. 
corded in May—the lowest in the pre. 
ceding 12 months. On the other hand. 
exports were lower during June than 
in any month in the preceding year and 
declined 80.7 percent from those of the 
preceding month. 

Although European prices remained 
more or less stationary, offers from New 
York for some types of bristles increased 
by as much as 25 percent, resulting, ac- | 
cording to dealers, in more shipments to 
the United States. 

The average open-market rate for the | 
United States dollar in June remained at 
the same level as that in May. Hong 
Kong prices, however, tended to increase 
because of the larger demand from the 
United States. Hankow No. 17 was 
quoted at HK$2,790 and Chungking and 
Yunnan No. 27 Blacks at HK$1,950 per 
picul of 133.3 pounds in the Hong Kong 
market. 

Invoices certified at the United States 
Consulate General in Hong Kong show 
an increase of 42 percent in value of ship- 
ments made in June to the United States 
over those of May, as shown in table 2. 
Stocks of bristles in Hong Kong at the 
end of June were estimated at 400 cases 
of 133.3 pounds each. 


TABLE 1.—Trade in Bristles Through Hong 
Kong, June 1948 
{Quantity in pounds; value in Hong Kong dollars |] 
Country of origin ot Quantity Value 
lestination guan ' 
IMPORTS ov : 
Korea 9 666 |FLKSII8, 6 
South China 1000) 13, SM 
Total 6. HO 131, 765 
EXPORT 
United States 10. SHH 143, 285 
Belgiun 5 Rh 4h, 200 
Netherland 6. 6H 67, 000 
Siam ay) 2, 000 
Ur 1 Kingdom 1, 200) ] 
Total 4, 264 976, 20 
1One Hong Kong dollar = $0.25, United States cur 
rency. 
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Taste 2.—Shipments of Bristles From 
Hong Kong to the United States, June 


1948 
[Prices in United States currency] 
Num- 
Assortments and sizes ber of | Prices! 
| cases | 
+ | 
‘hungking black: . 2 
: No. 27, riflings under 6 5O $2. 30 
No. 27, riflings, 6” 25| 22.30 
Odd, 2'’-334” 15 2.05 
Odd, 2” i" 25 3.00 
ankow black 4 
. Oda, 434°°-4”" 1 3.05 
ite ut shed 
unan white unbleache : 
5 Odd, 2” 1144" | 10 | 59 
Odd, 2’’-3%” 5 1.23 
unan white washed | : 
* Odd, 14/’-5"’ 1 1.59 
Korean black: - 
Odd, 2'0""-4 4 1. 59 
Kweichow black discolored 
Odd, 214-449” 10 1. 59 
Kweichow sp eked and/or spotted 
Odd, 24"'-6" 9 1. 59 
Shanghai black sates 
Odd, 5-6” } 212.3 
No. 17, 2’’-6 25 2. 
Usual, 2’°-6 25 2.15 
Tientsin black 
Odd, 2'0""- 80 
1 Per pound c. and f. New York, except as otherwise 
indicated 
2 Per pound c. and f. Philadelphia 
3 Per pound ¢. i. f New York. 


Sovrce: United States Consulate General, HongKong, 
certified Invoices 


SOURCES OF TURKEY’S SPONGE SUPPLIES 


The 1948 Turkish sponge crop is ex- 
pected to total about 25,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to trade sources. Sponges are 
found offshore in the Sea of Marmara up 
to the Dardanelles and from the Aegean 
Sea opening of the Dardanelles around 
the Aegean coast as far south as Ana- 
mur. In the Marmara and Aegean areas 
as far south as Ayvalik most of the 
sponges are of the solid, grass-velvet, 
and honeycomb type, and from Ayvalik 
southward the honeycomb finer and ele- 
phant-ear sponges predominate. 


Leather and 
Products 


ExPORTS FROM HONG KONG TO U. S. 


In the first 8 months of 1948 declared 
exports from Hong Kong to the United 
States included, in pounds: Buffalo 
hides, 346,055: goatskins, 182,133; deer- 
skins, 161,482; and gallnuts, 537,600. 


IMPORTS INTO IRELAND (EIRE) 


In the first 7 months of 1948, with cor- 
responding 1947 figures in parentheses, 
Ireland (Eire) imported 118,025 dozen 
pairs of boots and shoes (114,225), and 
808 hundredweight of undressed sole or 
insole leather (11,257). 


TRADE OF MADAGASCAR AND COMORO 
ISLANDS 
Exports from Madagascar in the first 
7 months of 1948 included 2,909 metric 
tons of cattle hides and sheepskins, and 
74 tons of crocodile hides. Imports in- 
cluded 61,247 pairs of leather shoes. 


October 23, 1948 


The Comoro Islands imported 500 pairs 
of leather shoes. 


MANGROVE-BARK PRICES AND EXPORTS, 
ZANZIBAR 


Prices on mangrove bark in Zanzibar 
remained steady in the second quarter 
of 1948—100s. to 120s. per ton for fibrous 
quality (1s.—approximately US$0.203). 
No export shipments were made during 
the quarter, although business was trans- 
acted for later shipment. Exports of 
mangrove bark in the year ended June 
30, 1948, totaled 3,304 long tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


“PLASwooD” FacTORY PLANNED FOR NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


A wood-waste product made from 
sawdust, wood shavings, end trimmings, 
edgings, slabs, bark, and paper mill waste 
combined with synthetic urea resin, will 
be manufactured by a new plant now 
being constructed at South Nelson, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

The factory, which within 6 months is 
expected to be producing 25,000 board 
feet a day of veneer core and flat and 
curved boards, will employ the first com- 
mercial application of the new process. 

The wood-combination product can be 
used in the manufacture of furniture, 
paneling, and plywood. It was developed 
in the United States by an American 
firm. 


TIMBER EXPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Timber exports from French Equator- 
ial Africa totaled 136,253 metric tons in 
1947. This was a substantial (26 per- 
cent) increase compared with 107,807 
tons in 1946 but considerably below the 
275,236 tons shipped in 1938. 

As in previous years, the timber was 
exported primarily in log form and the 
principal species was okoume, which ac- 
counted for 118,057 tons—114,739 tons of 
logs and 3,318 tons of lumber. 


LUMBER UNDER OFFICIAL CONTROL, SPAIN 


The establishment of a “Lumber Serv- 
ice’ in Spain is provided under a recently 
promulgated official decree. 
abling decree accords full authority to 
the Lumber Service to control all phases 
of lumber distribution from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished products. The 
policies enumerated in the decree pro- 
vide broad powers for the intervention of 
the Service in the production, pricing, 
distribution, and utilization of lumber. 


FELLINGS IN BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The total fellings of all woods in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany for the first 9 
months (October 1, 1947, to June 30, 


This en-, 


1948) of the forestry year amounted to 
approximately 23,500,000 festmeters. 
This figure represents 77 percent of the 
figure called for in the program, and 79 
percent of the amount cut has been de- 
livered to consumers. 

The Netherlands has made contractual 
arrangements to obtain 80,000 festmeters 
of logs and 136,000 cubic meters of lum- 
ber from the British Zone. 


EXPORTS OF RATTAN, BAMBOO, AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS FROM Honc Kone 


Declared exports of unmanufactured 
rattan and bamboo sticks from Hong 
Kong to the United States during Aug- 
ust 1948 totaled 340,909 pounds valued 
at $16,529, (U. S. currency) and exports 
of cane, cane and rattan webbing, bam- 
boo ware, and rattan ware amounted to 
268,532 pounds valued at $95,469. Total 
declared exports to the United States for 
the 8-month period ended August 19438 
were as follows: 


Product | Pounds | Value 

| 

| 
Rattan, unmanufactured 532, 994 | $110, 145 
Bamboo, unmanufactured 4, 039, 644 153, 424 
Cane__._.. ..| 2,714,313 111, 680 
Bamboo webbing_- | 75 51 
Cane webbing ........_.______| 54,058 | 105, 719 
Rattan webbing } 23, 447 | 40, 617 
Bamboo ware .. | 2,064, 946 | 283, 684 
Rattan ware___- 1, 341, 926 | 525, 624 
Total___ | 10, 771, 403 | 1, 330, 944 


Propucts To BE DELIVERED BY SWEDEN TO 
SWITZERLAND 


Among the items that Sweden will de- 
liver to Switzerland under terms of the 
Swedish-Swiss trade and payments 
agreement (signed April 30, 1948) for the 
period May 1, 1948, to April 30, 1950, are 
6,500 standards of lumber; 600 metric 
tons of lumber products; sundry other 
lumber products valued at 950,000 crowns 
(1 crown=$0.2782, U. S. currency); and 
Plywood valued at 1,000,000 crowns. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PORTION OF ENTERPRISES’ PROFITS To BE 
USED FOR MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENT, 
ANGOLA 


Mechanical improvement for Angola is 
provided by a'‘national decree designed 
to increase output and overcome labor 
shortages. All agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises are required to allot one- 
third of net profits to a fund to be used 
exclusively to replace machines, appa- 
ratus, equipment, and tools no longer 
Suitable for use, to acquire new equip- 
ment to effect gradual mechanization of 
operating methods, and to repair equip- 
ment still capable of being put in a satis- 
factory condition. 

A commission appointed to study prob- 
lems confronting agricultural develop- 
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ment in the Province of Bie will attempt 
to determine the maximum number of 
cultivators required for efficient produc- 
tion of each crop, the minimum area to 
be allotted to each type of cultivator, and 
the equipment and resources needed for 
the distribution of cultivators to pro- 
ducers. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


TIRE- PLANT MACHINERY NEEDED IN CEYLON 


In connection with the possible estab- 
lishment of a tire plant in Ceylon, one 
of the conditions considered essential is 
the importation of up-to-date production 
machinery from the United States on a 
duty-free or a nominal duty basis. 


EQUIPMENT FOR STEEL PROJECT IN COLOM- 
BIA To BE PURCHASED IN U. S. 


Most of the equipment needed for the 
recently authorized Paz de Rio steel proj- 
ect in Colombia is expected to be pur- 
chased in the United States. An ap- 
plication is pending with the Interna- 
tional Bank for a loan of $28,000,000 for 
this purpose. 

The ore is better suited to the Thomas 
process than to the Bessemer process. 


NEED FOR NEW MACHINERY IN RUBBER 
MILLS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Machinery in the rubber mills of the 
Netherlands Indies is old and much of it 
consists of prewar German Duetz Diesel 
motors for which there are no replace- 
ment parts. New machinery is needed, 
but the problem of obtaining foreign ex- 
change presents an obstacle. 


UTILIZATION OF REPARATIONS MACHINE 
Too.s, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Of 3,000 units of reparations machine 
tools received by the Republic of the 
Philippines from Japan up to September 
22, 1948, 30 percent have been allocated 
to Government agencies and public in- 
stitutions; more than 200 have been al- 
located to private machine shops and 
private schools; and the remaining units 
have been earmarked for the National 
Machinery Corporation. 

Shops recently reactivated with 150 of 
these units are engaged now in the repair 
of Government machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


U. S. PHARMACEUTICALS ALLOWED ENTRY 
INTO BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


The products of 11 United States phar- 
maceutical houses have been allowed en- 
try into Barbados, British West Indies. 
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The effective date applicable to the re- 
moval of restrictions of medicines and 
drugs from the Export and Import (Re- 
striction) Act of 1939 was August 9, 1948. 


U. S. PHARMACEUTICAL FIRM OPENED IN 
CALI, COLOMBIA 


The manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
now an important branch of industry in 
Colombia, was augmented by the opening 
in Cali on June 28, 1948, of the factory 
and head offices of a United States firm, 
formerly established in Barranquilla. 


IMPORTS, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Imports of crude drugs into the Bizonal 
Area of Germany during the first half 
of 1948 included the following items, by 
value: Crude materials of animal origin, 
US$81,314; and medicinal herbs, roots, 


barks, and other plant parts, except 
U. S. P., N. F., and similar grades, 
$147,677. 

Imports of finished drugs included 


botanical derivatives, $92,626; botanical 
drugs, $116,346; and drugs of animal 
origin, $326,371. 


CINCHONA-BARK Exports, GUATEMALA 


Exports of cinchona bark from Gua- 
temala in 1947 totaled 888,201 pounds, 
valued at $97,202, a decline of 10 per- 
cent by volume and 28 percent by value 
from the 1946 shipments of 990,000 
pounds, value, $134,396. In 1947, the 
United States took 77 percent, by value, 
of these exports. 

Almost all cinchona shipments in 1947 
came from plantations operated by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(United States) at Finca E] Porvenir on 
the Pacific slope of Guatemala. Exports 
of the bark in 1948 are expected to de- 
cline, because of the termination of these 
operations. 


ORGANIZATION OF JAPANESE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was organized on May 25, 1948, 
replacing the Japan Pharmacists’ Asso- 
ciation, a Government-controlled body 
in which membership was compulsory. 


Motion Pictures 


and k;quipment 


MARKET FOR MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
IN ARGENTINA 


Great difficulty has been experienced 
by importers in obtaining exchange per- 
mits, thus adversely affecting the pres- 
ent market potentials for 16-mm. and 
8-mm. cameras, projectors, and other 
equipment used in amateur photography 
in Argentina. Because of the present 
shortage of dollars no exchange permits 
have been issued for the importation of 


16-mm. films and equipment since the 
begining of 1948. Stocks are rapidly 
being depleted and distributors are be. 
ginning to look to the United Kingdom 
as a prospective source of 16-mm, sup- 
plies. When trade controls are eventy- 
ally lifted, it is estimated that Argenting 
will be a market for at least US$1,000,009 
worth of United States 16-mm. educa. 
tional films and equipment. For the 
present, however, the immediate future 
importations in this field are at a 
standstill. 


NEW MOTION-PICTURE THEATER OPENED 
In BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


A new theater, the Meeres, was opened 
in Nassau, Bahamas, on September 12, 
1948; it is owned by Theatrical Enter- 
prises, Ltd., the same firm which owns 
the Savoy, Cinema, and Nassau Thea- 
ters. The Meeres Theater has a seat- 
ing capacity of 373, and it is estimated 
that these seats are filled six times a 
week, with an average attendance of 
2,200 persons. It shows continuously 
from 3:00 p. m. to 11:00 p. m. and aa- 
mission prices are ls. (20 cents); 1s. 3d. 
(25 cents); and ls. 9d. (35 cents). It 
follows the same policy as the other thea- 
ters owned by Theatrical Enterprises, 
Ltd., of showing single films and uses the 
same media of advertising—newspapers, 
mailing lists, film trailers, and posters. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
(India) examined 36 features, 65 short 
subjects, and 25 newsreels in June 1948. 
Of the features reviewed, 26 were from 
the United States, 2 from Russia, and 
8 were Indian productions. Drinking 
scenes were cut from 18 United States 
features and 4 United States shorts, and 
kissing scenes were reduced in two United 
States features. The Board also sug- 
gested deletions from 5 Indian feature 
pictures. Four Indian films—two fea- 
tures and two shorts—were examined 
and approved by the Madras Board of 
Film Censors in June. 

The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
has released a comprehensive production 
code for the guidance of the domestic 
motion-picture producers. The code 
lists a number of subjects the exhibition 
of which will not be permitted by the 
Board. It is understood that the sug- 
gestions contained in the code were 
drafted in consultation with the Indian 
Motion Picture Producers Association of 
Bombay and approved by the Bombay 
Government. A copy of this code may 
be obtained by writing to the Motion 
Picture-Photographic Branch of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

An order issued by the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, on July 20, prohibited 
smoking in the auditorium of motion- 
picture theaters in Bombay on the 
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grounds of public health. Infringement 
of the order is punishable with a fine up 
to 100 rupees. 


CENSORSHIP STATISTICS FOR THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The following table gives the number 
of sound feature films presented to the 
Netherlands Censorship Board in 1946 
and 1947, by country of origin: 

1946 | 1947 





Country of origin | | i | 
| Number) Percent) Number | Percent 





| of films | of total | of films | of total 
United States. | 154] 44.0 278 | 49.0 
United Kingdom | 88 95.1 93 16.6 
France - A6 | 18.¥ | RH 15.0 
Russia 14 | 1.0 | 19 3.4 
Netherlands 10 | 2.9 | 17 3.0 
Other countries !__.} 18 | 5.1 | 74 13.0 
Total | 350 100.0 | 567 | 100.0 
i Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Mexico, and Italy. 
Sovrce: Nieuwe Weekblad voor de Cinematografie 
(New Wee kly for Cinematography). 


More United States films were shown 
in 1947 than in 1946 and films from no 
other country made similar gain. Inas- 
much as all films shown in the Nether- 
lands must pass the Censorship Board, 
the foregoing figures represent the total 
number of films imported and produced 
domestically for the 2 years. 

In the Netherlands, films are passed 
for exhibition to different age groups. 
Films of different categories are passed 
for audiences of all ages, audiences over 
14 years, and those over 18 years. A 
film passed for all ages has a greater 
theoretical audience than One passed for 
the more limited audience. Exhibitors 
state, however, that the largest attend- 
ance is usually for pictures in the group 
passed for over 14 years of age. 

Of the 10 pictures that were rejected 
in 1947, only 3 were United States fea- 
tures, and 1 of them was passed when 
presented again in 1948. From the cen- 
sorship statistics it may be seen that the 
United States supplied almost half the 
feature films shown in the Netherlands in 
1947, so that it is apparent that United 
States films are not censored any more 
rigorously than those of other countries. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS INTO MADAGASCAR 
Madagascar’s imports of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes in the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 146 metric tons, 
valued at approximately $77,000, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. 





Under a trade agreement covering the 
period June 1948 through May 1949, Den- 
Mark will export to Italy $521,000 worth 
of casein. 


October 23. 1948 


Paper and 


Products 


PAPER AND PULP MANUFACTURE, KOREA 


Production of machine-made paper in 
the United States Zone of Korea totaled 
1,151 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1948, compared with 523.5 tons in the 
corresponding quarter of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Korean Department of Com- 
merce. The output of the 14 mills in 
March (533.4 tons) broke all post libera- 
tion monthly records. 

A new paper factory, located in the vi- 
cinity of Seoul, made its trial runs of 
paper in March. Indications were that 
this mill, equipped with domestically 
produced machinery, would be able to 
produce satisfactory paper. 

The first independent mechanical pulp 
mill, also located near Seoul, was com- 
pleted to the point of making experi- 
mental runs of pulp in March, and some 
adjustments of machinery were found 
necessary. The pulp will be used by pa- 
per mills to replace a small percentage of 
the waste paper used. 


Radio 


RADIO ImporTs, EGYPT 


Imports of radio receivers into Egypt 
from the United Kingdom and Europe 
are expanding, inasmuch as they can 
be effected without currency difficulties. 
The British Ultra, Mullard, and Murphy, 
and the Netherlands Philips, account for 
a good share of the imports. No import 
licenses for the importation of radio re- 
ceivers and radio receiver parts from the 
United States have been granted in 1948 
because of the dollar shortage. 

At the end of June 1948, licensed sets 
in operation in Egypt numbered 149,218. 
The Egyptian Government assesses an 
annual tax of Ef£1 per set plus E£0.05 per 
tube. (The Egyptian pound is equiva- 
lent to $4.14, U.S. currency.) 

Imports of radio receivers into Egypt 
in 1947 totaled 49,151, valued at E£409,- 
504, compared with 32,116 sets valued at 
E£339,337 in 1946. The United Kingdom 
was the principal supplier in both years, 
furnishing approximately 50 percent of 
the total; the Netherlands was second 
and the United States third. The 
United States supplied 9,207 sets, valuea 
at E£77,100 in 1947, compared with 2,738 
sets valued at E£25,646 in the preceding 
year. 

In addition, 627 radio-phonographs 
valued at E£16,497 were imported in 
1947—243 from the United States, 213 
from the United Kingdom, and 137 from 
Italy. Comparable data are not avail- 
able for 1946, since imports of these items 
were included with radio receiving sets. 


Radio receiving components valued at 
E£45,592 were imported in 1947, the 
United Kingdom furnishing E£20,102 
worth, the United States E£15,520 worth. 
Total imports in 1946 were valued at 
E£31,709. 

Imports of radio receiving tubes 
totaled 259,644 valued at E£76,485 in 
1947, compared with 63,092 valued at 
E£13,834 in 1946. 


FINLAND INCREASES NUMBER OF RADIO 
LICENSES 


The number of radio licenses in effect 
in Finland at the end of June 1948 was 
610,000, an increase of 8,000 since the be- 
ginning of the year, and 30,000 since the 
end of June 1947. 


Railway 


Kquipment 


RaAIL-GAGE STANDARDIZATION POSTPONED, 
AUSTRALIA 


The proposal to standardize rail gages 
in Australia has been indefinitely post- 
poned as a result of the refusal of the 
support of New South Wales. It was 
claimed that the plan would cost New 
South Wales more than A£10,000,000, 
and that only a little more than 20 per- 
cent of that amount would be spent 
there. 

Introducing a bill in the Legislative 
Assembly to ratify the gage-standardiza- 
tion agreement, the Minister for Trans- 
port of Victoria stated that although 
standardization would cost Victoria 
about A£15,000,000, the Victorian State 
Railways would get 225 new locomotives, 
250 cars, and 3,830 freight cars, valued 
at A£11,250,000. Expenditures in Vic- 
toria for this purpose would total A£31,- 
500,000. The work would not be started, 
however, for at least 5 years, and 3 years 
would be required for completion. 


AUSTRALIA TO PURCHASE STEAM LOCOMO- 
TIVES FroM U. K. 


In view of the refusal of the request of 
Victorian (Australia) State Railways for 
dollars to purchase 18 Diesel engines 
from the United States, steam locomo- 
tives are expected to be purchased from 
Great Britain. 

Production of Diesel locomotives in 
Australia is planned by the Clyde Engi- 
neering Works; none are expected to be 
available, however, for at least a year or 
more. 


PRODUCTION OF ROLLING STOCK, POLAND 


Production of railway rolling stock in 
Poland in the first 6 months of 1948 in- 
cluded 121 locomotives, 93, passenger 
cars, and 7,500 coal cars; production in 
1947 included 202 locomotives, 102 pas- 
senger cars, and 11,000 coal cars. Fac- 
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tories participating are located at Poz- 
nan, Chrzanow, and Wroclaw. 

The first of the new type of locomotive, 
the Pt-47, was completed in August at 
the Chrzanow factory; the program calls 
for completion of 35 of these locomotives 


before the end of the year. This loco- 
motive is 15 meters long, weighs 97.5 
tons, and is capable of pulling express 
trains at 130 kilometers an hour and 
heavy passenger trains at 100 kilometers 
an hour. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


Pneumatic rubber tires for light ex- 
press trains in Switzerland, within 10 
years, are forecast by the foreign press. 

Trial passenger coaches are on order 
and are expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1948; they are reported to be 
the result of 15 years of research and ex- 
perimentation. The coaches are being 
built by Swiss factories working in col- 
laboration with the French Michelin 
rubber factory. 

Each of the coaches will be fitted with 
20 wheels, and will be limited to a gross 
weight of not more than 22 tons, inas- 
much as each rubber tire can take little 
more than a ton of weight. The pas- 
senger and baggage load is estimated at 
5 tons—46 passengers in second-class 
coaches and 75 passengers in third-class 
coaches. 

Economies in weight are achieved by 
having only one set of double doors in 
the center of each coach and only one 
toilet; the trial second-class coach will 
be built of aluminum alloy, and ordi- 
nary soft steel will be used for the third- 
class coach. 

In addition to greater riding comfort 
and a reduction in the amount of noise 
and wear and tear, it is expected that 
rubber tires will improve the braking 
power of trains. 


Refrigeration 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF COLD-STORAGE 
PLANT, MANAUS, BRAZIL 


Plans are reported to be under way for 
the construction of a modern cold-stor- 
age plant near the Public Market at Ma- 
naus, Amazonas, Brazil. The plant is 
needed for the storage of beef, fish, and 
vegetables, which, for the lack of refrig- 
eration, often spoil when the supply is 
abundant. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EcuaADOR INCREASES TAX ON TIRES 


Importers must pay an additional 5 
sucres (approximately $0.37) per dollar 
exchange tax on pneumatic or solid tires 
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imported into Ecuador, under the new 
Ecuadoran Emergency Exchange Regu- 
lations effective in August 1948. “Tires, 
solid or pneumatic’ were among the 
articles changed from the preferred List 
A to the nonpreferred List B. This ad- 
ditional tax has the effect of increasing 
the cost of dollars, and it is anticipated 
that it will result in fewer tires being im- 
ported and thus bring about a saving in 
dollar expenditures. 


TIRE IMPORTS INTO SURINAM 


Surinam imported automobile tires 
valued at 123,660 guilders in 1947. Of 
this total, tires worth 116,089 guilders 
came from the United States. (The 
Surinam guilder was equivalent to 
$0.5333, U. S. currency, in the exchange 
rate reported for these figures.) Bicycle- 
tire imports were valued at 58,887 guil- 
ders, but only 2,677 guilders worth came 
from the United States. Bicycle tires 
valued at 22,771 guilders came from the 
United Kingdom; others valued at 33,208 
guilders came from the Netherlands. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION BY CANADIAN COMPANY 


Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, re- 
cently signed a contract for the construc- 
tion of two 5,700-ton ships for a Colom- 
bian shipping company. Equipped with 
Diesel engines, the ships will have a speed 
of about 15 knots. They will measure 
390 feet in length. Designed especially 
for use in the Tropics, these ships have 
large quantities of refrigeration space, 
and they consume a minimum amount of 
fuel. It is said that they will be among 
the more modern ships operating out of 
South American ports. 

A contract with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for 10 ships was completed with the 
recent launching of six cargo vessels of 
7,500 tons each—four cargo vessels of 
4.500 tons each were delivered several 
years ago. 

The yards are working now On the last 
two of four ships being built for the 
French Government; both of these ves- 
sels are expected to be launched before 
the end of the year. 


SHIPYARD PLANNED FOR THE FAROE ISLANDS 


Construction of a shipyard, to cost be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 Danish 
crowns, is under consideration at Tran- 
gisvaag, in the Faroe Islands, for the 
overhaul and repair of loca] fishing ves- 
sels. (1 crown=$0.30.) 

Denmark’s leading shipbuilder, the 
manufacturer of Alpha Diesel engines, 
has been contacted and the technical 
staff has been offered for the project. 
The method of financing has not been 
determined. 

The Faroes now have about 40 modern 
trawlers and 200 cutters. 


SHIPYARD DEVELOPMENTS, FLENSBURG, 
GERMANY 


Currency reform in Germany has re. 
sulted in cancelation of orders for fish. 
ing vessels placed by German shipowners 
with the shipyard in Flensburg, Ger. 
many. 

This shipyard is reported to be nego. 
tiating for contracts in Denmark where 
the backlog of orders is large. Results 
of negotiations have not been an- 
nounced. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PASSENGER SHIPS, 
NETHERLANDS 


A Netherlands shipyard has received 
an order for the construction of two pas. 
senger ships with accommodations for 
261 cabin passengers and 1,700 between- 
deck passengers. The ships are to be 
completed in 1950. 


THE NETHERLANDS SUPPLIES SHIPS TO 
0. 6:8; 


Delivery by the Netherlands to the 
U. S. S. R. during the next 5 years of 
three freighters, six tankers, two floating 
derricks, five refrigeration vessels, a 
whaling factory ship, Diesel engines, and 
boring installations is provided under a 
trade agreement signed in July. 


ACTIVITY AT CARMELO SHIPYARDS, 
URUGUAY 


The launching of the Cruz del Sur, a 
1,170-ton steel sister ship of the Presi- 
dente Berreta took place on September 4, 
1948, at the Carmelo shipyards of Meta- 
lurgica y Diques Flotantes, S. A., Uru- 
guay. 

The basic steel construction has been 
completed on four additional ships of the 
same design. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SOAP PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Soap production in the Bizonal Area of 
Germany totaled 11,100 metric tons in 
the period January-April 1948. Produc- 
tion in March showed a drop of 12 per- 
cent and in April 18 percent from that 
of February, owing to shortage of soda 
ash, which caused a number of stoppages. 
Soap rationing is also being seriously 
jeopardized by shortages of other mate- 
rials. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, GUATEMALA 


Exports of essential oils by Guatemala 
during 1947 consisted principally of cit- 
ronella and lemongrass oils, amounting 
to 300,421 pounds, valued at $539,950, of 
which the United States received 87 per- 
cent by value. This compares with ex- 
ports of 327,431 pounds, valued at $993,- 
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g69 in 1946, in which year shipments to 
the United States accounted for 98 per- 
cent by value. The average value per 
pound dropped from $3.04 in 1946 to $1.80 
in 1947. Essential-oil exports in 1947 
ranked fifth in the volume of farm prod- 
ucts exported. 


Soap CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION, 
MOZAMBIQUE 


The annual consumption of toilet soap 
in Mozambique (by value) is estimated 
at approximately $50,000, and of medi- 
cated soaps at $10,000, all of which is 
imported. Laundry-soap production in 
the 10 factories located in Lourenco 
Marques, Beira, Quelimane, and Mozam- 
bique is estimated at about 5,000 metric 
tons per annum. Demand is greater 
than supply, and existing factories are 
equipped to double production when all 
raw materials are available. The pro- 
duction is controlled by four companies— 
two British and two Portuguese. 


Telecommunica- 
tion kquipment 


EXPANSION PROJECTS, FINLAND 


A plan to install 1,425 kilometers of 
new telephone lines and 34 new ex- 
changes in Finland in 1948 is reported by 
the State Postal and Telegraphic Board. 
The Helsinski-Tampere cable connection 
is considered one of the most important 
projects of the immediate future. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The telephone “famine” in India is 
nearer solution as a result of the State- 
owned automatic telephone factory 
which is under construction at Banga- 
lore. To be known as the India Tele- 
phone Industries, the factory will work 
under a 15-year technical-assistance 
agreement with a British manufacturer. 
The demand for telephones in India has 
increased considerably since the war. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


LIMITED SUPPLIES IN FINLAND 


Sheets, towels, and men’s shirts are 
almost completely missing from the mar- 
ket in Finland, and stockings, as well as 
men’s and women’s suitings, are difficult 
to find. Imports of textile fabrics and 
raw materials have been specified in 
trade agreements with the Netherlands, 
Poland, France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. The Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary also have offered a small 
quantity. Exchange difficulties, how- 
ever, have prevented Finland from pur- 
chasing 75 tons of woolen thread offered 
in the treaty with Belgium. This same 
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difficulty may arise in the agreements 
with Switzerland. 

Raw-cotton imports during 1948 are 
expected to be about 9,000 to 10,000 tons, 
as compared with 8,800 tons during 1947. 
Imports, chiefly from the United States 
and Brazil, amounted to 4,436 tons in the 
period January through June 1948. 
United States cotton is most in demand. 
Finland is interested especially in pur- 
chasing certain high-quality wool mate- 
rials, ready-made pajamas, and work 
clothes from United States Army sur- 
plus supplies. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
Hone Kone 


Cumulative declared exports from 
Hong Kong to the United States from 
January to August 1948 (in pounds) 
were as follows: Organdie doilies, 83; 
cotton laces, 15,937; cotton embroideries, 
102,220; linen fabrics, 433; hemp fabrics, 
10,041; ramie fabrics, 5,859; linen em- 
broideries, 162,109; linen laces, 102; rugs, 
13,144; kapok, 114,643; coir yarn, 5,169; 
cashmere wool, 41,176; wool embroider- 
ies, 208; oriental carpets, 13,111; human 
hair, 127,112; nets and nettings, 3,952; 
horsetail hair, 1,333; goat’s hair, 667; 
yak hair, 1,450; silk waste, 254,777; silk 
fabrics, 11,363; silk laces, 672; silk em- 
broideries, 2,068; and satin embroideries, 
3,224. 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Imports of yarns into Ireland (Eire) in 
the period January through July 1948, 
as compared with the like period of 1947 
(figures in parentheses) were as follows: 
Cotton yarn, 2,194,388 pounds (4,020,- 
640); woolen and worsted yarns, 1,369,- 
428 pounds (970,991). Exports of flax 
fiber in these periods totaled 20,527 
hundredweight (43,674) (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds); flax tow, 16,052 
hundredweight (29,139); raw _ wool, 
4,787,900 pounds (4,432,500). 


EMBROIDERY EXPORTS FROM MADEIRA 


Exports of embroideries from Madeira 
in the first half of 1948 totaled 101,022,- 
684 kilograms, valued at $2,779,537 (U.S. 
currency), as compared with 56,448,773 
kilograms valued at $3,178,567 in the first 
half of 1947. 


Cotton and Products 
CHILEAN CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS 


Cotton consumption in Chile during 
the year ended July 31, 1948, slightly ex- 
ceeded 11,000 metric tons, or somewhat 
less than in the preceding year, despite a 
considerable increase in planting during 
the last quarter of the year. 

Imports of raw cotton during the 12- 
month period totaled 11,675 metric tons, 
of which Peru supplied 8,130 tons; Brazil, 
3,431 tons; the United States, 57 tons; 
and Argentina, 55 tons. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
CosTAa RICA 


Production of lint cotton in Costa Rica 
for the 1948-49 season has been forecast 
at 62,500 pounds. During the 1947-48 
season, approximately 52,000 pounds 
were produced. The annual consump- 
tion of cotton lint is about 1,000,000 
pounds. Consumption by mills was re- 
ported to have been 970,000 pounds dur- 
ing the year August 1, 1947, through July 
31,1948. Mill owners have reported that 
approximately 700,000 pounds of lint 
were imported during the 12-month 
period, nearly all from Peru. 

The cultivation of cotton is of little 
importance in the Dominican Republic. 
Production for the 12-month period 
ended July 31, 1948, has been unofficially 
estimated at 154,000 pounds of ginned 
cotton, as compared with an estimated 
output of 165,000 pounds in the preceding 
year. Much of this crop is used as mat- 
tress filler. 

Cotton-cloth output in the year ended 
July 31, 1948, amounted to only 548,727 
yards, as compared with 687,200 yards in 
the preceding year. This smaller output 
is attributed to overstocking by many 
retailers and to consumers’ preference 
for imported textiles. In the 12-month 
period ended July 31, 1948, cotton con- 
sumption amounted to 328,713 pounds; 
imports, 23,480 pounds; and exports 
were estimated at 500 pounds. 


BRAZIL’S SUPPLY SITUATION 


Ginning-mill owners in Ecuador esti- 
mate the current cotton crop at approx- 
imately 30 percent below production in 
the 1946-47 crop year, or about 6,700 
bales (of 478 pounds). 

The drop is attributed partly to re- 
duced planting and partly to the un- 
usual dry season in the coastal area of 
Manabi, the largest cotton-producing 
region. This downward trend in plant- 
ing is expected to continue as cotton be- 
comes less profitable to the small farmer. 
In the period August 1, 1947, to July 31, 
1948, production amounted to 9,500 bales 
(500 pounds each) ; imports, 5,154 bales; 
and consumption by spinning mills, 15,- 
700 bales. Stocks on August 1, 1947, 
were 2,020 bales, and on July 31, 1948, 
1,540 bales. 

No cotton is exported from Ecuador. 
In the last few years, the bulk of imports 
have come from Peru, but since the mid- 
dle of 1948, Brazil and the United States 
have supplied some cotton. In the 1947- 
48 crop year, Peru supplied 4,733 bales; 
the United States, 260 bales; and Brazil, 
161 bales. The United States figure rep- 
resents part of an order of 2,000 bales 
which has been placed recently. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON STATISTICS 


Supply and distribution of Egyptian 
cotton for the cotton seasons (Septem- 
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ber—August) 1946-47 and 1947-48 (in 
cantars of 99.05 pounds) were as follows 
(1946-47 figures in parentheses): Stock 
on September 1, 1947, 5,879,648 (7,823,- 
788); production, 6,369,786 (6,065,736) ; 
exports, 7,967,795 (6,955,472); domes- 
tic consumption, 1,025,146 (1,068,823) ; 
stocks on August 31, 1948, 3,256,493 
(6,865,229) . 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
GUATEMALA 


Cotton production in Guatemala in the 
year ended July 31, 1948, has been esti- 
mated at 2,231,100 pounds of ginned cot- 
ton. During the calendar year 1947, im- 
ports of cotton totaled 4,934,804 pounds; 
imports of cotton batting, absorbent cot- 
ton, and second-grade cotton for mat- 
tresses totaled 72,106 pounds. Esti- 
mated consumption in the year ended 
July 31, 1948, amounted to 17,450,000 
pounds. 


PRODUCTION AND EXpoRTS, HAITI 


The cotton area in Haiti has been esti- 
mated at about 60,000 acres. The lint- 
cotton production for 1948 is estimated 
at 2,300,000 kilograms. Nearly all Hai- 
tian cotton, with the exception of 40,000 
to 60,009 kilograms, is exported. In 
February 1948 Haiti’s first cotton mill 
began operations, and up to July 31 had 
utilized 106,135 kilograms of white and 
brown Haitian cotton. When in full 
operation this mill will consume between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 kilograms annu- 
ally. The operations@f this mill are ex- 
pected to cut Haitian imports of cotton 
goods by one-third and exports of cotton 
by three-fourths. 

Exports of lint cotton for the crop year 
1947-48 totaled 3,349,469 kilograms. The 
bulk of this cotton, 2,178,025 kilograms, 
went to the United Kingdom, and 628,621 
kilograms to Belgium. The remainder 
was sent largely to France and the 
Netherlands. 


CONSUMPTION AND MANUFACTURE, 
NICARAGUA 


Since 1939, cotton has been used to an 
ever-increasing extent by the two Nica- 
raguan textile mills, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the exportation of lint 
cotton. Domestic consumption on a 
fairly large scale did not commence un- 
til 1939, with the opening of a textile 
mill to produce uncombed cotton, sheet- 
ing, denims, and drill, in 1945 a larger 
mill was established. Consumption of 
lint cotton by these two mills has been 
estimated at between 1,500,000 and 
1,800,000 pounds per year, with a com- 
bined production of approximately 
4,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics. Be- 
cause of increased production, these 
mills may consume 2,000,000 pounds of 
lint cotton during 1948. 

The larger of the two mills is contem- 
plating increasing production during 
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1949. If this plan materializes, the es- 
timated production of lint cotton from 
the 1948-49 crop will barely suffice to fill 
the country’s needs. In 1947, 970,000 
pounds of cotton were exported to Gua- 
temala and Panama, whereas for the 
first 7 months of 1948 there were no 
exports. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


The marked increase in consumption 
of raw cotton by mills in Uruguay (from 
4,770 tons in 1947 to 6,300 in 1948) was 
the result of two more large mills having 
begun production. Two other large local 
mills plan to increase their production of 
cotton yarns, and consumption of raw 
cotton during the 1948-49 year may in- 
crease by approximately 25 percent. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, SWEDEN 


Production of rayon staple in Sweden 
in 1948 is expected to total 10,000 tons. 
Imports of filament yarn increased to 
3,838 tons in 1947, from 2,561 tons in 
1946. No distinction is made in Swedish 
statistics between nylon and rayon, but 
only minor quantities of nylon filament 
yarn are included in these figures. 

In 1947 France was the principal sup- 
plier, followed by Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. Only 13 
tons, chiefly of nylon yarns, came from 
the United States. Imports during the 
first 7 months of 1948 amounted to 2,056 
tons. 

Exports of filament yarn increased 
from 10 tons during 1946 to 28 tons dur- 
ing 1947, when Finland received 14 tons; 
Denmark, 11 tons, and Turkey, 3 tons. 
Staple-fiber exports declined from 8,717 
tons in 1946 to 4,642 tons during 1947, 
with the United States ranking first 
among Sweden’s customers. During the 
first 7 months of 1948, shipments of 
staple fiber amounted to 1,586 tons. 


W ool and Products 
SuPPLY SITUATION, CANADA 


Woolen and worsted piece goods avail- 
able in the Canadian market during the 
first 6 months of 1948 increased to 22,- 
013,142 yards, according to a Canadian 
trade magazine. This represented an 
increase of 6.8 percent, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1947. Cana- 
dian mills supplied 13,963,232 yards in 
the 6-month period—11,061,803 yards of 
woolens and 2,901,429 yards of worsteds. 
In the similar period of 1947, deliveries 
totaled 14,303,686 yards. This repre- 
sented a decline of about 400,000 yards of 
woolens in the first half of 1948, and an 
increase of about 50,000 yards of wor- 
steds. 

Imports of worsted tops in the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 8,759 894 
pounds as compared with 5,425 294 


pounds in the corresponding periog of 
1947. The United Kingdom supplieq 1p 
742,196 pounds, or more than twice the 
1947 amount (3,223,825 pounds), and the 
United States supplied 175,286 pounds, ag 
compared with 1,338,307 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


i 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BIZONAL Arg 


GERMANY 


The annual production of Wool in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany has been estj. 
mated at 5,000 tons clean basis, of which 
2,450 tons are expected to be marketed, 
Only about half the domestic produc. 
tion is collected for commercial use 
Production of greasy wool was estimated 
at 9,100 metric tons in 1948 as compared 
with 8,400 tons in 1947. In the periog 
January to May 1948, 12,766 tons were 
imported for domestic consumption, No 
unmanufactured wool is exported or re. 
exported from the Bizonal Area. 

Imports in 1947 amounted to about 


7,100 tons, as compared with 17,000 tons | 


in 1946; the quality ranged from finest 
cross-bred to medium-cross-bred, Im. 
ports were mainly from Australia and 
New Zealand, and, according to Military 
Government reports, none came from 
the United States. Imported wools are 
turned over to a German trade associa- 
tion by the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
and the association sells this wool at 
world prices. 


WOOL SITUATION, RUMANIA 


In Rumania the production of about 
100,000 kilograms of wool goods was 
planned for the 6-month period ended 
September 1948. Raw wool has been 
received from the U. S.S.R., and some is 
expected from Argentina. Present plans 
are to expand production further in or- 
der to provide a surplus of wool textiles 
for exportation to the Near East and to 
southeastern Europe. 


IMPORTS OF CLOTH AND YARN, SWEDEN 


Imports of woolen cloth into Sweden 
during the first half of 1948 amounted 
to 1,892 tons, as compared with 2,530 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1947, says a British trade magazine, Im- 
ports of wool yarn increased from 1,788 
tons in the first 6 months of 1947 to 2,726 
tons in the comparable period of 1948. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Sisal production in British East Africa 
in the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 
70,494 long tons (1 long ton=2,240 
pounds), about 4,500 tons short of the 
average needed to meet the area's 
budgeted production of 150,000 long tons 
for the full year. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
(fice of International Trade 


New Power Generating Station 
To Be Inaugurated in Canada 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario announced that, prob- 
ably late in October, it would inaugurate 
its new generating station at Stewart- 
yille, on the Madawaska River, 8 miles 
southwest of Arnprior and 40 miles west 
of Ottawa. This new power plant, with 
a rated capacity of 60,000 kilowatts or 
80,000 horsepower (60 cycle, A. C.), was 
begun on September 1945 and marks the 
first step in a postwar program of the 
Power Commission to complete three new 
units by September 1952, in order to add 
750.000 kilowatts (1,000,000 horsepower) 
to its generating facilities in southeast- 
ern Ontario. The other projects, con- 
siderably more extensive and on which 
the work is less advanced, are both sit- 
uated along the Ottawa River, at Des 
Joachims and at Chenaux. 

The power generated will be directed 
almost entirely to the industrial and 
automotive city of Oshawa, 161 miles 
away, close to Toronto on Lake Ontario. 
It is expected that this new unit, to- 
gether with the projects at Des Joachims 
and Chenaux, will go a long way toward 
meeting the:sharply increased industrial 
demand for electric power since the war. 
Last winter the shortage became serious, 
requiring stringent rationing of power 
by “brown-outs” and “dim-outs” in most 
sections of southern and eastern On- 
tario, and this month a voluntary con- 
servation program has been announced 
to overcome a limited and temporary 
shortage resulting from the past very 
dry summer months. 


Storage Charges Sharply 
Cut in Venezuelan Ports 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, 
by Resolutions Nos. 761 and 762 of the 
Bureau of Customs, has considerably 
reduced storage charges at the ports of 
La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, effective 
immediately. 

Merchandise which must remain in 
Customs warehouses because importers 
have not paid the corresponding duties 
or for any other reason attributed to the 
consignee, will now pay storage at the 
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rate of 2 percent per month on the de- 
clared value, provided the merchandise 
is retired during the first 10 days. In 
the event the merchandise is not cleared 
within that period, storage at the rate 
of 10 percent will be charged, computed 
for the entire period the merchandise 
remains in the warehouses. 

Storage will be charged from the day 
on which the merchandise should have 
been retired from the warehouses. 


French National Railroads 
Increase Passenger Fares 


Beginning October 4, 1948, new pas- 
senger tariffs will be applied on the 
French National Railroads; according to 
that organization’s New York office. 
Present rates have been increased ac- 
cording to Class as follows: First class, 
29.2 percent; Second class, 30.8 percent; 
and Third class, 33.33 percent. 


[ran Opens Radiotelephone 
Service to London, Bern 


Public radiotelephone service was 
opened between Tehran and London and 
Tehran and Bern on September 13, 1948. 
The rate in both cases has been fixed at 
36 gold francs per each 3 minutes of con- 
versation, the revenue to be divided 
equally between the two participating 
countries. At the official rate of ex- 
change, 1 gold franc is equal to 11 rials 
and 36 gold francs equal to 396 rials. 
Converted to dollars at the official rate 
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Visas Required for All Travy- 


elers To or Through Iraq 


An airgram recently received from the 
American Consulate at Basra calls atten- 
tion to the regulation applicable to pas- 
arriving or passing over or 
through Iraq, which requires that all 
persons must be in possession of valid 
Iraqi visas, regardless of brevity of stop- 
over. 

‘In view of possible emergency land- 
ings, and in order to avoid delays and 
possible fine or confinement, the Con- 
sulate urges that all travelers to the area 
be in possession of such visas whether 
or not their schedule calls for an Iraqi 
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of exchange, 396 rials equal $12. The 
open market value of 396 rials is current- 
ly about $6.60. 

An additional 2.4 gold francs, or 26.4 
rials, is charged, if the person called 
must be previously notified of the time 
a call is to be put through. Service to 
London will be available daily from 10 
a. m. to 12 noon except Sunday and Fri- 
day, while service to Bern will be avail- 
able daily from 4 to 5 p. m. except Mon- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 


Mexico Starts To Supply 
Gas for Monterrey Area 


Monterrey is now receiving at least 40 
percent of its gas from Mexican fields, the 
new feeder line from the Mision field to 
the main line having been completed. 
Additional gas is being brought in along 
the south side of the Rio Grande, and it is 
probable that, in the nedr future, there 
will be no longer a need for Texas to 
supply gas for export to the Monterrey 
area. 


Dominican Republic Opens 
New Water-Supply Systems 


The Dominican Republic has placed in 
operation new water-supply systems for 
the city of Puerto Plata, and for the 
towns of Monsenor Nouel and Valverde. 
The water system for each of the two 
smaller towns has a storage tank with a 
capacity of 200,000 gallons. Sand filters 
are provided, and each system has a 
chlorination plant. 


Dominican Republic Harbor 
Gets Extensive Improvements 


Progress toward completion of the ex- 
tensive harbor improvements planned for 
San Pedro de Macoris, Dominica. Re- 
public, is reported. Dredging of the Ah- 
trance channel, and of the inner harbor, 
was completed September 12, after work 
which had been carried or continuously 
for a year and 7 months. Some 15,000,- 
000 cubic yards of sand and rock were 
removed by dredging. One wharf, of the 
three contemplated in the program, was 
completed in September. The completed 
section is 1,130 feet long. Construction 
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of two steel and concrete warehouses on 
the new wharf began September 13, 1948. 


Tunisia Bans Amateur 
Broadcasting Stations 


The operation of amateur broadcast- 
ing stations in Tunisia is now forbidden, 
according to a decree dated August 26, 
1948. 

When the official broadcasting station 
of “Radio-Tunis” first went into opera- 
tion in 1938, small amateur stations then 
operating were allowed to continue their 
broadcasts. 

While World War II inevitably inter- 
rupted their activity and soon after hos- 
tilities ended one of them, “Radio-Sfax”’, 
resumed its broadcasts which are now 
definitely banned by the new decree. 

According to information reaching the 
American Consulate General at Tunis, 
the decree does not affect the status of 
radio amateurs interested in experi- 
mental transmissions. These amateurs, 
of whom there were 18 before the war, 
are of French nationality, efficient Morse 
operators, and hold permits granted by 
the Postmaster General, who assigns 
wave lengths and call letters. 


Rumania’s First-Class 
Mail Transported by Air 


Establishment of internal air-mail 
services between Bucharest and the prin- 
cipal Rumanian cities was anounced in 
the Rumanian press. First-class mail is 
to be transported via air without payment 
of additional postage. 


Indian State Takes Steps To 
Nationalize Road Transport 


As a first step conforming to the pro- 
posal of the government of Mysore, In- 
dia, to put on the roads a fleet of 120 
busses by December 1948 in pursuance of 
its scheme of nationalization of road 
transport in the State, T. Mariappa, 
Home Minister of the government of 
Mysore, inaugurated the Mysore Road 
Transport Services on September 19, 
1948. 

Mr. Mariappa, before the ceremony of 
inauguration, said that the question of 
nationalizing bus transport had been 
under consideration by the government 
since 1943, and that both the Legislative 
Council and the Representative Assem- 
bly had approved it in principle. The 
goyernment later deputed one of its 
officers to study the state bus-transport 
systems in Hyderabad and Madras. Mr. 
Mariappa also disclosed that the Min- 
ister for Transport, Madras, had in- 
formed him that a minimum of 12 per- 
cent return could be expected. 

Mr. Mariappa then stated that the gov- 
ernment proposed to put its busses on the 
roads in the State gradually in three 
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Increased Rations for Foreign 
Tourists in Denmark 


Effective July 1, more liberal food ra- 
tions have been made available to foreign 
tourists dining in Danish hotels and res- 
taurants, says a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Copenhagen. Ration 
coupons covering the entire meal replace 
the former coupons which were issued 
only for bread and butter. 

Individual coupons for each of the five 
daily meals are issued to foreign tourists 
in accordance with the length of stay, 
up to a maximum period of 8 weeks. 
The new coupons provide for white 
bread, butter, sugar, coffee, bacon and 
other meat in generous allotments which 
are considerably larger than the rations 
for local residents. For tourists who are 
guests in private homes, rations are 
somewhat less liberal but still exceed the 
usual Danish rations. 

Foreign tourists who remain in the 
country 7 days or longer will also receive 
ration coupons for weekly pure hases of 
125 grams of chocolate, 100 cigarettes, 
and 80 grams of soap. 











definite stages. “In the first stage, the 
routes radiating from and to Bangalore 
would be taken over; in the second stage, 
the routes from and to Mysore City; and 
the third stage would connect both the 
routes with the Shimoga District. He 
also added that it was the government’s 
intention that routes running parallel to 
the railway, and competing with railway 
traffic, be taken up by the government 
in the first instance, leaving the routes 
feeding the railways to private enterprise, 
preferably to owners running only a 
single bus. Mr. Mariappa concluded by 
saying that in working out the program 
of the gradual plan of nationalization 
the government had put the interests of 
the single bus operator to the forefront. 


New Telephone Rates 
Established in Italy 


A legislative decree issued by the 
Italian Government establishes new in- 
terurban telephone tariffs, effective 
September 1, 1948. 

The tariffs are based on length of con- 
versation and distance of connection. 
The decree also lists the tariffs on urgent 
telephone conversations and calls from 
public telephones. 

Further details contained in the de- 
cree can be obtained from the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


New Cartagena-to-New York 
Cargo-Ship Service Opened 


A weekly shipping service to move 
bananas from Cartagena, Colombia, to 
New York was recently inaugurated. 
According to the American Consulate at 


Cartagena, the first shipment of bananas 
from the Santa Marta and Atrato 
banana regions on the northern coast of 
Colombia was loaded aboard the refrig. 
erated vessel Santa Paula of the Grace 
Line. It is planned to make Cartagena 
a regular banana export pert and to jp. 
crease the quantities of these weekly 
shipments. The fruit is brought to 
Cartagena on small coastal vessels the 
night before the day on which it is loaq. 
ed on the Grace Line vessels. 

The advantage of using Cartagena as 
a port of export for bananas is that the 
Grace Line has a refrigerated vesse] 
leaving Cartagena weekly on a direct run 
to New York that takes only 4 days. It js 
also advantageous that Cartagena is Jo. 
cated about halfway between the two 
Colombian banana-producing regions op 
the Caribbean Coast. 


Danish Telegraph Service 
Expansion Makes Progress 


The Great Northern Telegraph Co, 
Ltd. of Denmark, in its annual report for 
1947, announced that the cable connec. 
tion between Denmark and France via 
Calais was reopened about mid-year, 
The company also announced that a new 
cable service between Denmark and Po- 
land is expected to be completed during 
1948. Resumption of operations in the 
Pacific area is progressing slowly. 


East Punjab Stops Supplying 
Power to West Punjab in °49 


The East Punjab government has an- 
nounced its intention to cut off the sup- 
ply of electrical energy to West Punjab 
after March 31, 1949, according to re- 
ports reaching the American Consulate 
General at Lahore, Pakistan. 

At the present time West Punjab re- 
ceives electricity produced at Joginder- 
nagar (Mandi) in East Punjab. The 
power is transmitted on two 132,000-volt 
transmission lines from Amritsar and, 
under the terms of the Arbitral Award 
at the time of partition, West Punjab 
until September 30, 1948, is entitled to 
receive one-half of the cutput of the 
Jogindernagar plant. After that date, 
this amount may be reduced by East Pun- 
jab by one-half, and after December 31, 
the supply can be reduced by a further 50 
percent until March 31, 1949, when the 
supply can be entirely cut off. 

Temporary measures to supply West 
Punjab with power have been made by 
the Public Works Department. The 
long-term plan is to supply West Punjab 
with power from the following generating 
plants, the kilowatt capacities of which 
are shown in parenthesis: Lahore (8,000- 
17,000); Lyallpur (8,000-9,000); Rasul 
Hydro (14,000-22,000); and Mianwali 
(14,000-28,000). 
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British Aireraft 
Constructors Exhibition 


Visitors from about 70 countries were 
present at the opening of the Ninth Ex- 
hibition of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors held at the Farnborough 
Aerodrome from September 7 to 12, 1948. 
The first of these events was organized 
by the SBAC in 1932, and successive 
shows have been held to promote the ex- 
port trade of its member companies and 
to demonstrate the quality of British 
aeronautical products. This year’s ex- 
hibition drew the largest foreign at- 
tendance. The first 4 days of the show 
were open only to ticket holders, who 
included high-ranking representatives 
of the world’s air forces, air lines, air- 
craft operators, together with members 
of the British Government, Service 
chiefs, and famous names in aviation. 
During these days, the commentary on 
the flying display was spoken in English, 
in French, and in Spanish for the bene- 
fit of foreign visitors. On the first 3 
days, flying displays of 47 aircraft were 
given. The fourth day was devoted to 
the static exhibits which were housed 
in two large hangars, occupying 55,000 
square feet of floor space. At some 200 
stands there was exhibited every con- 
ceivable accessory and material used in 
aircraft production. Some 70 different 
types of civil and military aircraft were 
on show, 50 of them being demonstrated 
in the air by test pilots. 

From the commercial air transport 
point of view, it is reported that the most 
interesting aircrafts were the Hermese 
IV, the Viscount, the Ambassador, and 
the Tudor VIII. 

Representatives of foreign countriés 
showed the greatest interest in the two 
or four jet engine “flying test beds” such 
as the Tudor VIII, Nene Viking, Vis- 
count, and the Lincoln bombers with two 
reciprocating and two propelled turbines 
for pure jets. It is reported that these 
aircraft are indicative of the strides 
Made since the war in jet propulsion and 
of the experimental work being done by 
the British manufacturers. 
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Third International 
Trade Fair of Flanders 


The Third International Trade Fair of 
Flanders held at Ghent, Belgium, came 
to an end on September 6, 1948, fully 
justifying the hopes of its organizers. 

This year, in addition to the large 
group of miscellaneous exhibits spon- 
sored by various Belgian and foreign 
business concerns which constitute the 
important part of the fair, there were 
three ancillary shows: A Tapestry Ex- 
hibit, a Textile Exhibit, and an Exposi- 
tion of Agricultural Equipment. Of 
these shows, however, the Tapestry and 
Textile Exhibits were more aesthetic and 
educational than commercial in char- 
acter. In contrast, the large agricul- 
tural section was organized in such a 
manner as to promote sales of the ma- 
chines, fertilizers, and other articles on 
display. 

Not considering the Textile and Tap- 
estry Sections, this year’s fair contained 
almost 50 percent more exhibits than last 
year’s—about 450, compared with 312 in 
1947. As in previous years, the over-all 
impression received by visitors was de- 
cidedly favorable. Most of the exhibits 
were attractively prepared. The organi- 
zation and administration of the Fair 
were good. Attendance was high. 

American industry as a whole was bet- 
ter represented at this Fair through the 
efforts of Belgian agents and distributors 
than in the preceding year. Of the for- 
eign exhibits, it is reported that United 
States products were.the most prominent 
in the part of the Fair devoted to com- 
mercial interests—principally the agri- 
cultural section. Among other non- 
Belgian countries represented by exhibits 
at the Fair, there was Czechoslovakia 
with machinery, toys, and imitation jew- 
elry; Italy with ceramics and wines; 
Switzerland with agricultural machinery 
and fertilizers; as well as Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and France (in 
their approximate order of prominence). 

The American Vice Consul at Antwerp 
again suggests that American manufac- 
turers who wish to enter the Belgian 
market—particularly with agricultural 
machinery and other equipment—would 
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do well to consider exhibiting at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair of Flanders. 


“France Comes to You” 
Exposition 


The “France Comes to You” Exposi- 
tion will be held in San Francisco from 
November 3 to 10, 1948, instead of Octo- 
ber 11 to 19 as previously planned. John 
J. Judge, Regional Director of the San 
Francisco Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been invited on 
behalf of the president of the French 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States to be a member of the Committee 
of Sponsors of this exhibition. 


Groningen State Fair, 


Netherlands 


The First Groningen Industrial Fair 
held at Groningen, Netherlands, since 
1909 was opened on August 25, 1948, with 
the American Ambassador accompanied 
by Dr. Valentine, Chief of the ECA Mis- 
sion to the Netherlands, the Embassy’s 
Air Attaché, Naval Attaché, and the In- 
formation Officer in attendance. The 
purpose of the Fair was to present to the 
public an exhibition of the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural products of 
the Province of Groningen. Along with 
manufactures of strawboard and coarse 
commercial textiles, there were also on 
exhibition agricultural machinery, gen- 
eral machinery, and exhibits by the 
Netherlands transport companies. 

Fair authorities estimated that ap- 
proximately 140,000 persons visited the 
exhibition from August 25 to September 
3, 1948. 


1948 Fall Gift Show, 


Montreal, Canada 


The Fall Montreal Gift Show, which 
was held in the Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, from September 27 to 30, 
1948, was operated by Show Merchan- 
dising Ltd., Toronto, in close collabora- 
tion with the china, glass, and gift-ware 
section of the Canadian Importers & 
Traders Association, Inc. This associ- 
ation is a non-profit organization com- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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United Nations, Despite 
Handicaps, Accomplishes 


Noteworthy Work 


(Continued from p. 9) 


print required by mass communications 
such as newspapers and books. It has 
also undertaken work in the field of in- 
ternational copyright. 

To reduce illiteracy in the world, 
UNESCO is conducting pilot projects 
dealing with fundamental education in 
Haiti, British East Africa, and China. 
It has undertaken a major study of the 
psychological forces affecting interna- 
tional understanding. 

In these and a great number of other 
fields, UNESCO has developed continuing 
projects, each with the underlying idea 
of constructing a basis for peace in com- 
mon understanding among the individ- 
uals who make up the nations of the 
world. 

World Health Organization (WHO): 
On April 7, 1948, the World Health Or- 
ganization, whose purposes and structure 
had been blueprinted at the Internation- 
al Health Conference convened by the 
Economic and Social Council in July 
1946, came into being as one of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 
The interval between the two events had 
been bridged through the operation of 
an interim commission, composed of 18 
Members of the United Nations, which 
during the 2 years of its existence was 
able to participate actively in a number 
of important international health under- 
takings. 

Specifically, the interim commission, 
upon the receipt of a request for assist- 
ance from the Egyptian Government, 
played a significant part in stopping and 
preventing the spread of the cholera epi- 
demic last year. It marshaled the 
world’s cholera-fighting equipment, ex- 
pedited its delivery to Egypt, and offered 
expert counsel to the Egyptian health 
authorities. 

Through carrying on the antimalaria 
program begun in Greece by UNRRA, the 
interim commission aided in the control 
of a disease which annually attacked 
from 1,000,000 to 3,009,000 of Greece’s 
7,500,000 people. In addition to the ac- 
tual saving of life, antimalaria projects 
of this type are designed to bring about 
the eradication of this disease which, 
through its debilitating effect upon work- 
ers in the great agricultural areas of the 
world, results in substantial reductions in 
the world’s food supply. 


Both the incidence and the death rate 
of tuberculosis, which has long been one 
of the world’s great killers, increased 
markedly during the last war. In an 
effort to help control this disease through 
the widest possible use of BCG vaccine, 
the interim commission, at the invita- 
tion of the Government of India, sent 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


’ NOTE. —A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable tr: 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


‘ansfer 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Frane 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official! 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand :, Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Fran 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 
*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year durir 


— 


Average rate 


Latest 
~ available 
046 oa” September | @UOtation 
homme B nll Ags ion 
‘ : monthly vt 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2193 
. 0228 0208 0228 . 0229 
. 9520 1, OOM 1 0000 1.0000 
. 9329 G20) 921s 933 
* 0201 0201 Ov om 
* DOSS Dist 2085 2085 
. O84 OOS4 
| O47 (47 
: ous 0082 
. BOF vO 4017 3017 
| 3781 77 37) . 3762 
3. 2263 o. 2229 3. GLE 3. 9915 
* OO18 Q16 Q16 . DG 
* 0405 0403 0403 (403 
4 OOM) 4 (074 4 00705 4 0075 
* O813 Ouls OULS . 0913 
*. 2586 2782 2782 2782 
*, 233 225t ad) 2336 
4. 0328 4. (2st 4.051 4.0315 





teams to that ceuntry to demonstrate 
the vaccination technique. Similarly, 
arrangements were effected for a panel 
of experts to cooperate with and advise 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund with its program of BCG vaccina- 
tions for an estimated 15,000,000 chil- 
dren in Europe. 

Interim-commission missions of vary- 
ing sizes are operating in Austria, Greece, 
China, Ethiopia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy, keyed to the differing needs of 
these countries. In Greece the mission 
has been concentrating on malaria and 
tuberculosis; in Ethiopia on courses for 
sanitary inspectors and hospital dress- 
ers; and in China on training faculties 
and students of the schools of medicine, 
nursing and public health, and provid- 
ing technical advice concerning control 
of various diseases and plagues. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the field-serv- 
ices money is being expended on a fel- 
lowship program intended to aid in the 
dissemination of medical knowledge and 
in the rehabilitation of public health and 
medical education wherever possible. 

Through the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information about the prevalence 
of pestilential diseases, passengers and 
commercial traffic are enabled to proceed 
in international commerce with full 
knowledge of the disease conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world. The in- 
terim commission is also engaged in re- 
viewing and revising existing interna- 
tional sanitary agreements to bring them 
into conformity with the requirements 
of modern speedy travel, by air and 
otherwise. 

Through these diverse activities, the 
Interim Commission began a program of 
international health activity which will 
be carried on and expanded by the 
World Health Organization to facilitate 


“the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO): The International Refugee Or- 
ganization during the first year of its 
operation as a preparatory body has 
helped take care of approximately 600,- 
000 refugees and displaced persons. It 
has also taken energetic steps to provide 
a permanent solution to the refugee 
problem by means of a resettlement pro- 
gram which includes developing resettle- 
ment agreements with other countries, 
arranging and paying for transportation 
from Europe to certain countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, and _ provid- 
ing care and maintenance until resettle- 
ment is effected. As a result of these 
efforts IRO has assisted approximately 
140,000 persons to find new homes and 
reestablish themselves after the perse- 
cution they suffered during the war. In 
addition, IRO is giving protection to the 
large numbers of displaced persons, a 
majority of whom still remain in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy 

International Trade Organization 
(ITO): The’ proposed International 
Trade Organization is designed to in- 
crease the level of economic activity 
throughout the world by reducing trade 
barriers and removing discriminatory 
trade practices. Its inception dates 
from December 1945, when the United 
States proposed for the consideration of 
the peoples of the world certain rules to 
govern the conduct of international 
trade—a kind of commercial code of 
good conduct for world traders. Early 
in 1946, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations appointed a 
committee of 18 nations to prepare 4 
UN Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment. At London in the fall of 1945, at 
Geneva in the spring and summer of 
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1947, and at Habana in the fall and win- 
ter of 1947-48, the Charter has been de- 
pated and refined and improved. At 
Habana representatives of 54 nations 
agreed on a text for submission to their 
respective countries for ratification. 

During the Geneva session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee, the United Nations 
sponsored negotiations for the reduction 
of tariffs and the regulation and limita- 
tion of the use of other trade barriers. 
The result of the negotiations is the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
most comprehensive _ tariff-reduction 
agreement in history. It has now been 
provisionally put into effect by 22 of the 
93 countries which participated and set 
the tariff treatment for more than half 
of the trade of the world. 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMCO): One of the 
most recent UN developments is the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, established to provide a 
forum where all technical and economic 
matters affecting international shipping 
may be raised and where the presently 
scattered international agreements of 
one kind or another affecting shipping 
may be centrally administered. The 
Maritime Organization has also been 
delegated responsibility for administer- 
ing the Safety-of-Life-at-Sea Conven- 
tion concluded at London in 1948. The 
three previous safety conventions had 
made no provision for a permanent body 
to handle and oversee the safety regula- 
tions and to suggest changes in them as 
required from time to time. Of particu- 
lar concern to the Maritime Organiza- 
tion will be the coordination of related 
safety-of-life-at-sea activities of the avi- 
ation, telecommunications, and meteoro- 
logical organizations which have previ- 
ously acted entirely independently of 
each other. 


UN—Catalyst of World 
Cooperation 


The strength of the United Nations 
lies partly in the nearly universal nature 
of its membership, since 58 nations, in- 
cluding all of the major powers, now be- 
long to the organization. It is also de- 
rived from the fact that the United Na- 
tions and its related Specialized Agen- 
cies have entered almost every field of 
international political, economic, and so- 
cial activity. As a result, the United Na- 
tions acts as a medium for economic and 
social cooperation, as a bridge between 
Opposing groups, and provides the means 
whereby they can settle their differences. 
At the same time, the United Nations 
exercises an important influence on 
World public opinion. 

The strength of the United Nations 
also lies in its ability to develop in re- 
sponse to needs of the postwar world. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
y=) EXCHANGE RATES 


— 


>. Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes tc toa dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





, ‘ns | Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Iype of exchange | } | } ; 
| 1946 | 1947 | June ate eg Date 
(annual) | (annual) a isaac U.S pont an 
| | rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 | 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 } $0. 2681 July 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 | 4.23 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94) 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 | . 2024 Do. 
| Free market 4.09 4. 08 4.02} 4,85 | . 2062 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 | 42. 42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 Sept. 9, 1948 
Differential 56.05 | 56.05 | 56.05 | . 0178 | Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64.06 | 175.00 | 82.50 .0121 | Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro... Official 16. 50 | | eee l. 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 | . 0534 | “Oct. 4, 1948 
Special free market 20.00 | he = e- 
Chile Peso Banking market } } } 43.10 | 43.10 | . 0232 | ate Rang 1948 
Free market | 34.86] 47.95 | 153.96 | 63.50 | “0157 | 
D2.” 31. 00 31.00} 13.00} 31.00 . 0323 | De 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 | 1.75 1.76 1.76 . 5682 | Sept. : 3, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 | 1. 76 | 1.76} 1.76 | . 5682 | De 
Curb | 21,835] 3.993 2.75 2.90 | . 3448 | D 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled _. 5, 84 6. 26 | 16.42 6.71 | . 1490 | Oct. 15, 1948 
Controlled | 5. 62 | 5. 67 | 5.67 | 5.67 | . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free | 1.00 1. 00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.0000 | Sept. 1, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- | 14. 66 | 13. 77 13. 30 13. 50 | .0741 | July 26, 1948 
cal) | } | | 
Free | | 317.47 | 18. 10 18. 44 | . 0542 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 | . 4902 | Oct. 1, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free | 4. 86 4. 86 | (‘) | | 4 Ss 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5». 00 | 5. 00 5.00 - 2000 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 | 5. 64 | 16.05 5.90} , .1695 | Sept. 2, 1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 | 3.12 | 3.12 3.12 3205 | July _ 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 | 3.43 | 3.75 |- . 2666 | De 
Peru... Sol Official | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50) 6.50 . 1538 | Aug. °, 1948 
Free 57.85 | 12. 48 14.30 | 14.10 | . 0709 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 53 | 2. 2.0 2. 5O | .4000 | Oct. 1,1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 | 2. 90 1. 90 2. 21 | . 4525 | Aug. 23, 1948 
| Free | 
Imports 1.99 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 5263 | July 2, 1948 
Other purposes 1. 785 1, 785) _ . 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled _ . 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Aug. 31, 1948 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


| 








' Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; 
for August. 
2 January to August. 
3’ June to December. 
4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947, 


Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for August; Nicaragua, curb rate 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.606 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances, 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, and the commercial 
bank rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 
percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Re- 
mittances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is 
made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging 
from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for these 
purposes. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—Controiled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


A tax of 
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inches. Firm wishes quotations for best- 
quality merchandise. 

37. Italy—Limonina Sicilia (manufacturer 
and exporter), 148 Via Messina, Catania, 
wishes purchase quotations for the follow- 
ing machinery and equipment for use in 
manufacturing essential Oils and dessert 
powders: mill for powderization of fruit 
juices, machine to manufacture dry ice 
(3,000 kilograms daily), machine for extrac- 
tion of oxygen from air (must obtain 1,000 
cubic meters daily), stainless steel machinery 
for production of plastic tubes and plastic 
film, infra-red ovens for candied fruit, infra- 
red dryer for fruit and fruit juices, machine 
for automatic weighing of demijohns and 
cans, machine for sterilization and closing of 
cans and jars, stainless-steel vacuum con- 
denser for fruit juices and manufacture of 
marmalades, dry-ice containers. 

38. Italy—Cesare Ramponi (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturers’ agent, commission 
merchant), 59 Corso Umberto, Pistoia, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for low 
gasoline-consuming automobiles ; also, 
motors, motorcycles, and marine engines. 
Firm’s intention is to utilize the dollar ex- 
change derived from motor sales in the 
United States to purchase the automobiles. 

(NoTE: See Import Trade Opportunity No. 
32, this issue.) 

39. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Dok en 
Scheepsbouw Maatschappij v. o. f. (Nether- 
lands Dock & Shipbuilding Co.) shipyard; 
manufacturer and exporter of vessels and 
machinery), Cornelis Douwesweg 1, Amster- 
dam-N, seeks purchase quotations for one 
best-quality dynamometer for testing of 
marine engines up to 10,000 BHP at 100- 
135 r. p. m. 


Agency Opportunities 


40. Belgium—‘“BATERSY’’—Smeesters (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 32 Avenue du Boule- 
vard, Brussels, seeks representation for all 
machinery and equipment for foundries of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. Such as ma- 
chines to mold castings, and die-casting 
machinery for zinc, aluminum, brass, and 
bronze. 

41. Belgium—Gustave Dusart (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 130 Rue de la Haie, Ecaus- 
sinnes, seeks exclusive agency for machinery 
and equipment for bakeries and pastry shops. 

42. England—Graham, Smith & Co., Ltd. 
(merchants), Clifton House, Euston Road, 
London, N. W. 1., wishes to obtain agency 
for agricultural machinery, mining equip- 
ment, rolling mills, specialized machines, 
and machine tools. 

43. Netherlands—Firma A. Boerema (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), 31 Friesche 
Straatweg, Groningen, seeKs representation 
for Diesel tractors. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the Foreign 
Visitor listings.) 

44. Germany—wWilhelm Bracht, represent- 
ing Aschaffenburger Zellstoffwerke A. G., 
Redenfelden, Kreis Rosenheim, Obb., is in- 
terested in exporting pulp and paper. Sched- 
uled for a vist of 60 days. U. S. address: 
c/o Bulkley, Dunton Pulp & Paper Co., 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

45.. Germany—Johannes Schmitt, repre- 
senting Trappenkamp Glas- und Schmuck- 
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waren G. m. b. H. (manufacturers of glass- 
ware, crystalware, and imitation jewelry), 
Trappenkamp, is now in the United States 
for the purpose of concluding export con- 
tracts for his firm. Length of visit not speci- 
fied. U.S. address: c/o Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, New York, Boston, Chicago, Paterson 
(N. J.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained only by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Media—Siam. 

Advertising Media—Turkey. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
British Malaya. 

Airports—India. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Egypt. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Ceylon. 

Bottle-Cap and Crown-Cork Manufac- 


Importers and 


turers and Exporters—France. 

Broadcasting Stations (Long-wave ) — 
Cuba. 

Broadcasting Stations (Long-wave ) — 
Mexico. 


Brokers Who Deal in Exchange 

Business Firms—lIceland. 

Candle Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Canneries—Ecuador. 

Cement Manufacturers—Canada 

Chambers of Commerce—Netherlands. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—China 

Confectionery-Machinery Manufacturers 
Belgium. 

Department Stores—Bermuda. 

Department Stores—Brazil. 

Department Stores—Ecuador 

Department Stores—Guatemala. 

Fork and Spoon, Wooden, Manufacturers 
France. 

Freight Forwarders and 
Brokers—Ecuador. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Ceylon 

Furniture Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Philippines. 

Hospitals—Spain. 

Hotels—Tunisia. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 
Paraguay. 

Leather-Article Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Leather-Article Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors—El 
Salvador. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Uruguay. 

Mattress Manufacturers—France 

Pearl, Simulated or Imitation, Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—France. 

Pencil Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Penicillin, Streptomycin and Serum Im- 
porters and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Pet Supply and Accessory Manufacturers— 
France. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Bolivia. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Australia. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Greece. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Norway. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Sweden. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—France. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Ireland. 

Salad-Bowl, Wooden, Manufacturers and 


Ecuador. 


Customhouse 


Industry 


Exporters—France. 
Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Im. 
porters and Dealers—British Guiana. 
Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon. 
Silk-Worm-Egg (for Silk Culture) Ry. 
porters, Suppliers, or Dealers—France. 
Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus ang 
Equipment Manufacturers—France. 
Zipper Manufacturers—Austria. 


The following lists have been compileq 
from information received from unof. 
ficial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Clock and Watch Manufacturers and Ex. 
porters—Germany 


Leather and Leather-Product Manufac. 
turers and Exporters—Germany. 





United Nations, Despite 
Handicaps, Accomplishes 
Noteworthy Work 

(Continued from p. 45) 
The creation of the regional economic 
commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, establishment of the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
adoption of the practice of abstention in 
the Security Council, and the founding 
of new Specialized Agencies are among 
the many illustrations of this fact. The 
United Nations thus gives promise that 
in the face of changing conditions it will 
be able to achieve its basic aims for a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 








NEWS by COMMODITIES _ 


(Continued from p. 40) 


Exports from Kenya and Uganda dur- 
ing this period totaled 13,646 long tons, 
and from Tanganyika, 60,284 long tons, 
bringing the total for British East Africa 
to 73,930 long tons. Of this total, 69,029 
long tons were sisal, 3,939 were tow, and 
962 represented other fibers. The United 
Kingdom received 47,331 long tons; 
Canada, 12,991; the United States, 5,560; 
Australia, 5,307; South Africa, 1,966; 
New Zealand, 600; and Palestine, 175 
long tons. 


FLAX AND HEMP PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


As of July 1, 1948, French flax pro- 
duction in 1948 was estimated at 19,185 
metric tons, as compared with a yearly 
average of 18,029 tons in 1930-39. Hemp 
production was estimated at 6,433 metric 
tons, as compared with the prewar yearly 
average of 3,835 metric tons. The area 
in flax as of July 1, 1948, was estimated at 
33,000 hectares, and hemp at_ 7,000 
hectares. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of miscellaneous fibers from 
Madagascar and Comoro Islands in the 
period January to July 1948 were as fol- 
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jows: Raffia fiber, 3,021 metric tons; 
sisal, 2,652 metric tons; straw and aloe 
nats (243,378 units), 20. 

Imports into Madagascar in the same 
period were as follows (in metric tons) : 
Jute cloth (empty bags), 267; cotton 
cloth, 2,722; woolen cloth, 83; silk and 
rayon cloth, 45; and into the Comoro 
Islands; cotton cloth, 15; and woolen 
cloth, 2. 

During July, imports of cotton cloth 
(517 tons) were by far the leading im- 
port commodity. 


EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of fibers from Mexico to the 
United States during August 1948 (in 
kilograms) were as follows (total figures 
for all countries in parentheses): 
Henequen fiber, 3,166,067 (3,166,067) ; 
henequen bagasse, 271,107 (271,107); 
henequen mill waste, 45,234, (45,234); 
unoiled henequen twine, 153,846 (421,- 
307; henequen cloth, 19,070 (19,070); 
henequen rope, 30,285 (1,050,604) ; hene- 
quen pulp, 3,800 (3,800); and binding 
twine, none (18,631). 

The U.S. S. R. received 1,002,089 kilo- 
grams of henequen rope and 200,023 
kilograms of unoiled henequen twine. 
Uruguay took 65,859 kilograms of unoiled 
henequen twine. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


Tosacco IMPORTS, ANGOLA 


During the calendar year 1947 Angola 
imported a total of 125,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco, as compared with 212,000 
pounds in 1946. The United States was 
the principal supplier in 1947, shipping 
112,000 pounds or 90 percent of Angola’s 
total leaf imports. In 1946, however, 
Mozambique, which supplied 124,000 
pounds, was the chief source of Angola’s 
leaf imports, and imports from the 
United States were only 82,000 pounds. 
For 1948 estimates place Angola’s leaf 
imports at about 121,000 pounds. 
CIGARETTE SALES AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 

Sales of cigarettes in Sweden during 
the first half of 1948 totaled about 1,800,- 
000,000 units—slightly more than sales 
for the corresponding period of 1947. 
Sales of other tobacco products declined 
Somewhat from last year, reflecting the 
growing consumer demand for cigarettes. 
At present the composition of Swedish 
cigarettes is approximately as follows: 60 
percent United States leaf, 25 percent 
Indian, 10 percent oriental, and 5 per- 
cent Southern Rhodesian. 

The United Kingdom and Norway are 
how the chief suppliers of Sweden’s ciga- 
rette imports. Direct imports of ciga- 
rettes from the United States have prac- 
tically ceased, owing to the dollar 
shortage. 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Europe—Con. 
Food and Agriculture—Con. 


en ee $837, 730 
Other grain preparations- 3,117, 611 
TS sites tenet tembapete 65, 197, 262 
Dairy products. oa vaeee re 45, 416, 501 
Eggs - soahdnnd aia — 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 
co ne ae ee 105, 188, 380 
Vegetables and prepara- 
Sea ink ino 14, 674, 173 
Fruits and nuts, except 
POGUES in a ncnntccutcn 12, 858, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 
ter el ee 16, 294, 300 
Miscellaneous food sicseet 
ucts... swat aie ie 8, 874, 800 
CIE hooSckccceweeucus 128, 941, 280 
Tobacco__ te eAS 36, 665, 800 
Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fod- 
GE Ri Oo Oincrannatoe 18, 214, 300 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
ee ee 22, 398, 499 
Miscellaneous agricul- 
tural products. _.....- 10, 883, 297 
Total Food and Agri- 
CU nik hrermnnin 996, 587, 831 
Industry 
Chemicals and _ related 
products - _-- 42, 265, 742 
Hides, skins, and leather_ 18, 013, 945 
Lumber and sawmill 
products See ares 45, 699, 715 
Pulp and paper----- “ 20, 647, 490 
Coal and related fuel- 151, 936, 751 


Petroleum and products_ 215, 879, 596 
Fabricated basic tex- 


tiles : che 25, 894, 781 
Nonferrous metals__-_- 130, 822, 884 
Nonmetallic minerals 7, 765, 855 
Metallic ores and concen- 

trates - 7,932, 100 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts—Primary -__._--- 38, 175, 682 

Advanced.__.... 8, 548, 623 
Iron and steel finished 

manufactures_-_-__-_-_-_- 2, 081, 554 
Machinery_- . 48, 202, 787 
Vehicles and equipment. 59, 153, 777 


Miscellaneous industrial 


commodities.......... 11, 414, 612 
Total industry_-_---- 834, 435, 894 
Total commodities . 1, 831, 023, 725 
Technical services ; 1, 065, 000 
Ocean freight- 254, 793, 052 
Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 8, 100, 000 


Total, Europe .... 2,094, 981, 777 


China 

Food and Agriculture 
Wheat flour. x 2, 158, 738 
Rice 16, 582, 195 
Cotton ; 54, 700, 000 
Fertilizer 6, 664, 000 
Technical services _- ris 1, 060, 000 
Petroleum products__-_---- 7,999, 999 
Ocean freight- = 3, 189, 647 
Total, China 92,354, 579 


Total, all countries___ 2, 187, 336, 356 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $1,710,078,840 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating coun- 
tries or their authorized agents or im- 


porters through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Department of Agriculture.. $350, 384, 257 
Department of Army--_------ 117, 036, 214 





Department of Navy__----~--- 3, 383, 316 
Bureau of Federal Supply---- 6, 453, 729 
477, 257, 516 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 





(Continued from p. 43) 


posed of 400 member firms established 
to improve and expand the import trade 
and thus generally increase Canada’s 
foreign commerce. 

The majority of the merchandise on 
display was imported principally from 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, and Italy. In general, 
the items to be seen in this exposition 


were chinaware, pottery, glassware, 
smokers’ sundries, lamps and lamp 
shades, and costume jewelry. Exhibits 


of particular interest were crystal elec- 
tric fixtures, framed pictures, wooden 
carved books, phono-record albums, sil- 
verware, plastic ware, hand-woven ar- 
ticles, watch expansion bracelets, wash- 
able plastic lampshades, perfume trays, 
religious goods and jewelry, Irish linen 
handkerchiefs, hand-painted silk novel- 
ties, advertising novelties, souvenirs, ar- 
tificial flowers, metal castings, brass- 
ware, and Cantonese figurines. 

It is reported that the quality of the 
merchandise on exhibition had generally 
improved. The poor merchandise which 
had been easily marketed during the war 
and postwar years was disappearing and 
making room for better and more dura- 
ble goods. It was also noticed that, in 
consequence of a more selective attitude 
on the part of consumers, a downward 
trend in the movement of prices on items 
classed as gift ware was discernible. 


International Exhibition 
of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, Charleroi 


The International Exhibition of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry, held in Charleroi, 
Belgium, from September 4 to 20, 1948, 
was organized by a group of Belgian 
chemical manufacturers under the 
patronage of Prime Minister Spaak. The 
purpose of the Exhibition, which is of a 
scientific and economic character, is to 
make known new products and tech- 
niques and future prospects for develop- 
ments in the chemical field. The efforts 
of manufacturers in the field of scientific 
research was featured. The Belgian 
press considered this International Ex- 
position to have been very successful. 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE LIST 
oF COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
CONTROL 


By a Resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 30, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment established a comprehensive list of 
commodities to consolidate and replace all 
former lists of commodities subject to Mexi- 
can import control. Publication of the new 
list, however, in no way affects the import 
prohibitions applied on July 11, 1947, for 
balance-of-payments reasons. 

It is significant that the new compre- 
hensive import control list contains only 
about one-fourth the number of items that 
appeared on all earlier lists, now abrogated. 

Frontier residents and international pas- 
sengers and transport services may import 
the controlled items without prior permit, 
provided they are for personal use and do not 
exceed 100 pesos in value. Shipments val- 
ued up to 100 pesos likewise may be made 
by any means without prior permit. How- 
ever, the 100-peso exemption will be denied 
in cases where such shipments are made sys- 
tematically for commercial purposes. 

The commodities which require import 
permits, with their corresponding tariff frac- 
tions and abbreviated descriptions, are as fol- 
lows: 


Tariff 

Fraction Description 

toceo| Fish and other animal oils, inedi- 

1.23.39 | me. 

1.23.53 Tallow and animal fats, inedible. 

1.23.40 Hog lard in tank cars or “tankers.” 

1.23.41 Hog lard in other containers. 

1.23.42 Compound lard and substitutes. 

1.29.50 Dynamite glycerine. 

1.29.59 Glycerin, n. s. 

2.10.16 Wheat. 

2.14.04 Wheat flour and preparations 
containing same, in boxes or 
packages, weighing up to 5 
kilograms. 

2.30.00 Short artificial fibers (vegetable), 
up to 15 cm. in length, likewise 
renewed or scrap fibers of any 
length, raw, not carded, n. s. 

2.30.02 Artificial fibers (vegetable) in 
“tops.” 

2.30.03 Artificial fibers (vegetable) spun, 
n. s., even if twisted, not exceed- 
ing 400 turns per linear meter 
in skeins or cones. 

2.30.04 Artificial fibers (vegetable) spun, 
n. s., even if twisted, not ex- 
ceeding 400 turns per linear 
meter, wound on tubes, reels or 
spools. 

2.31.20 Copra and coquito of all kinds. 

2.41.30 

2.41.35 Olive oil. 

2.41.36 

3.01.01 Gas oil at 20° C. 

3.01.02 Gasoline, crude or refined, at 
20° C. 

3.01.03 Crude petroleum at 20° C. 

3.01.10 Mineral oil for illumination, kero- 
sene, or lamp oil. 

3.11.00 Creosote. 

3.11.11 Benzol. 
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Tariff 
Fraction 


3.25.20 
3.25.30 
3.25.31 


3.25.32 


3.25.33 


3.53.00 


3.53.01 


3.53.02 
3.53.03 


3.53.04 


3.53.05 


3.53.08 


3.53.10 


3.53.13 


3.53.14 


3.53.15 


3.53.20 
3.53.21 


3.53.30 


3.53.32 


3.53.34 


3.53.40 


3.53.41 


3.53.42 


3.53.43 


3.53.44 


3.53.50 
3.53.51 


Description 

Tin. 

Iron ingots, primary fusion. 

Rectangular cut steel ingots (bil- 
lets), each side more than 6 cm. 
and up to 120 cm. long. 

Rectangular cut wrought iron 
(“Tocho”’) ingots (billets), 
each side more than 6 cm. and 
up to 120 cm. long. 

Iron or steel bars for making 
“sheet iron,” up to 150 cm. in 
length and over 4 cm. in diam- 
eter in circular section and over 
4 cm. each side in polygonal 
sections. 

Iron or steel wire, neither tinned 
nor galvanized, up to 1 mm. in 
diameter. 

Iron or steel wire, neither tinned 
nor galvanized, more than 1 and 
up to 10 mm. in diameter. 

Iron or steel wire, tinned or gal- 
vanized, up to 3 mm. in diameter. 

Iron or steel wire, barbed, for 
fences. 

Iron or steel wire, tinned or gal- 
vanized, more than 3 and up to 
10 mm. in diameter. 

Iron or steel wire, plain and drawn 
or with perforations for reinforc- 
ing packing boxes. 

Wire of tempered steel for coil and 
leaf springs. 

Iron or steel hoops with hooks or 
rivets, for fastening bundles 
(packages). 

Plain iron or steel strips, over 2,200 
and not exceeding 3,100 mm. in 
length, more than 20 and not 
over 30 mm. in width and up to 
2 mm. in thickness. 

Iron and steel bars, all shapes and 
sizes, even with designs, grooves, 
teeth, etc., over all or part of the 
surface. 

Plain strips of iron or steel, from 
5 to 60 mm. in thickness per- 
forated or raised, n. s. 

Tin plate in_ sheets, 
stamped, or embcssed. 

Tin plate in sheets, not painted, 
stamped, or embossed. 

Pipe and conduit of laminated iron 
or steel, not galvanized, any 
diameter, n. s. 

Pipe of iron or steel, not galvan- 
ized, with an inside diameter of 
13 to 52 mm. if one of the follow- 
ing conditions is met: (a) The 
length of each piece is up to 2 
meters or the maximum thick- 
ness of the wall is up to 244 mm., 
or (b) the interior or exterior is 
covered with rust-resistant or 
anticorrosive paints. 

Pipe and conduit of cast iron, up 
to 75 mm. inside diameter, n. s. 

Pipe and conduit of laminated iron 
or steel, galvanized, of any diam- 
eter. 

Bends, cross pieces, T-pieces, and 
joints of iron or steel, not tinned 
or galvanized, for pipe of any 
thickness. 

Bends, cross pieces, T-pieces, and 
joints of iron or steel, galva- 
nized, for pipe of any diameter. 

Bends, cross pieces, T-pieces, and 
joints of malleable iron or steel, 
neither tinned nor galvanized. 

Bends, cross pieces, T-pieces, and 
joints, malleable, galvanized. 

Iron or steel, structural shapes. 

Only angles, gutters, posts and 
rods of iron or steel, not perfo- 
rated, of any weight. 


painted, 


Tariff 


Fraction 


3.53.52 


3.53.60 


3.53.61 


3.53.62 


3.53.63 
3.53.64 


3.54.02 
3.90.02 


3.90.03 
3.91.01 


6.00.20 
6.06.13 
6.06.24 


6.10.11 
6.11.02 
6.11.03 
6.12.00 


6.12.01 


6.12.02 


6.12.11 
6.12.13 


6.12.50 


6.12.51 


6.12.82 
6.12.83 
6.12.92 


6.13.91 


6.20.00 


6.30.00 


6.30.01 
6.40.00 
6.40.10 
6.41.00 
6.41.10 
6.42.00 
6.42.10 
6.42.90 
6.42.91 
6.61.17 
6.61.28 
6.61.29 
7.44.10 


7.44.11 
7.44.12 


7.44.13 
8.10.10 





“—— 


Description 

Posts and rods of iron or steg} of 
any weight per linear meter 
with perforations or special 
cuts. 

Sheets of iron or steel, Neither 
tinned nor galvanized, more 
than 15 cm. wide, up to 0.68 mm, 
in thickness. 

Sheets of iron or steel, neither 
tinned nor galvanized, more 
than 15 cm. wide, more than 
0.66 mm. of less than 4 mm, in 
thickness. 

Sheets of iron or steel, galvanizeg 
even if grooved, n. s. : 

Sheets of iron or steel, n, gs. 

Sheets of iron or steel, grooved, 
galvanized or not, more than } 
mm. and not more than 4 mm. 
in thickness. 

Only nails. 

Nails, iron or steel, and hooks for 
railroads. 

Iron or steel rails for railroads, 

Wire of common metal and itg 
alloys, insulated and protected, 

Phenol. 

Ethylene glycol. 

Mixtures and preparations, not 
specified, of organic origin. 

Chromic acid 

Caustic soda, solid. 

Caustic soda, liquid, or soda lye, 

Bichloride of mercury, carbonate 
of lead, hyposulphite of lead and 
Silver nitrate. 

Chloride of mercury (calomel), 
lead oxide (litharge) or sulfate 
of mercury (vermillion). 

Lead chromate (lead yellow) and 
lead sulfate. 

Black sulfate of antimony, 

Red sulfide of antimony 
antimony oxide. 

Bichromates, chromates, chlorates, 


and nitrates of potassium and | 


of sodium, except fertilizers. 

Carbonate of sodium and sulfate 
of sodium, calcined. 

Sulfate of ammonium, 

Nitrate of ammonium, 

Salts, not specified, 
origin. 

Carbonate of sodium (soda ash) 
mixed in any proportion with 
the following: Bicarbonate hy- 
drate (caustic soda), phosphate 
or silicate of soda, mixtures 
generally used in washing bot- 
tles, clothing, fabric, etc. 

Acetates of aluminum, ammo- 
nium, copper, iron, lead and 
sodium 

Creosoted emulsified oil generally 
called “‘creoline,” likewise naph- 
thalene. 

Naphthalene balls. 


of mineral 


Soap 


Lithopone. 

Paints and varnishes containing 
red lead in oil. 

Phenolic and formaldehyde resins 
in sheets, not decorated. 


Phenolic and formaldehyde resins, 


in sheets, decorated. 

Phenolic and formaldehyde resins 
in other forms than sheets. 
Generators or electric motors of 

any weight. 
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